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eren XXvVIT. 
- Continued. 


— FT WILL ſtay; indeed TI will,” (diſen- 
I gaging myſelf from his claſping arms.) 

—© But you terrify me, Mr. Beverly. Pray 
% be compoſed. —I wiſhed to talk with you.” 
— “ Wiſhed to talk with me !—Ah, Indiana, 
dare not believe the wretched Beverly has 
ever the happineſs to mix in your wiſhes.” — 
“ You are miſtaken, Sir; I wiſh his happineſs 
* —moſt ſincerely do I wiſh it, and would do 
* any thing in my power to promote it.”— 
% .— Now then, fair diſſembler,” cried he, I 
te Put you to the proof. My mother has in- 
* formed me you are free—I too ſhall ſoon be 
* ſo, and here once more on my knees, yes, 
1 « ſpite 
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* ſpite of your ſcorn, I once more condeſcend to 
kneel to you, to implore your pity. Why do 
«« you turn from me, Indiana? Why do you 
weep? Did you then only flatter me, when 
you pretended to be ſolicitous for my happi- 
1 * I did not, Mr. Beverly,“ an- 
ſwered 1, with emotion: & but indeed it cannot 
« be in this way. — Then,“ ſaid he, riſing 
with indignation, © it can be in no other,” —— 
He walked about the room, in violent agitation, 
—“ Hear me, Sir,“ faid I, let me but ex- 
plain the reaſon. Believe me you ſhould have 
% no cauſe to reproach me, were it poſſible.“— 
And why is it not?” returned he, with 
impatience, again ſnatching my hand, and fix- 
ing his eyes mournfully on my face. —** Sit down, 
= Sir, ſaid I,“ and give me a patient hear- 
1 He led me to a chair, and without 
aniwering, placed himſelf by me. — ſighed, and 
knew not how to begin. — He too ſighed; and 
preſſing my hand to his lips,“ Indiana,“ ſaid he, 
our hearts have not forgot to ſympathize with 
each other. Ah! muſt they then —ſay, my 
« cruel charmer, muſt they be divided?“ — 
* Indeed they muſt,” returned I : * there 1 
« ſtill an unſurmountabie bar placed between 
« them — Vour lady.“ He aroſe.—“ No more, 
if you would not drive me to di- 
© traction, no more on that fatal ſubjet.”—— 
„ Only read this letter,” continued I, follow: 
ing bim; “ pray oblige me, dear Mr. Beverly,” 
—« Dear!” repeated he, raiſing h $ eyes—* 0 
* you too well know your power. But why 
cc ſhould I read the curſed” 66 Huſh, Sir, 
interrupted I; * I give you my word it is not 
« from lady Caroline — She has been injured, 


by the | 1s not guilty, 5.0% Not guilty! ** W — 82 
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he, paſſionately ; “ would you have me doubt 
my ſenſes ??—*© Only read the letter,” re- 
turned I, © and then judge whether you ought 
« to give credit to the ſtrongeſt appearances,” — 
« And what if ſhe is not guilty ?” cried he haſti- 
ly, * what if ſhe were an angel? Never ſhall 
&* ſhe be any thing to me.— I ſwear by Heaven, I 
« never will be reconciled to her; nor ſhall all. 
« the powers of earth and hell oblige me to re- 
&« linquiſh the deſign I have formed of a juſt te- 


4 Ft h L 
i venge.” —*©* But for your own honour,» M, 


© Beverly,” cried I —* That I have alreadỹx 


« vindicated, at the hazard of my life; and MHH 
* that abandoned woman, ſhall ſhe go unpy=® . 


* niſhed ?—No, no, Madam, powerful as your 
influence is“ Pray hear me, Mr. Beverly,” 
interrupted I. —** Do not urge me on this ſubjec 
* then,” ſaid he. “ cannot bear it; eſpecis 
ally from you. Cruel Indiana! how could you 
think of- engaging in ſuch a cauſe ??—<« Tis 
the cauſe of juſtice,” returned I ; © ”tis every 
one's duty to endeavour, at leaſt to juſtify the 
“innocent. The innocent!“ ſaid he, with 
a contemptuous ſmile; “ pray let's hear what 
your pretty innocent can ſay for herſelf, But 
* remember, Madam, nothing ſhall ever make 


me change my purpoſe. I have proofs, and 


* by Heaven I will avail myſelf of them.” He 


read your letter, I watched his countenance, It 
diſcovered a variety of emotions ; but ſcorn and 
rage were moſt predominant. —* O] a very 
* plauſible ſtory!” ſaid he, when he had finiſhed 
it, “ I never doubted the fertility of that lady's 
“invention; but it won't paſs upon me. 
Mrs. Bevill too my enemy? 1 ſhould not have 
* expected that of her. But adverſity is the 
time to prove our friends. You wrong 
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* my Clara,” cried I, with earneſtneſs; © ſhe 


% merits not thuie reproaches. Ah, if you knew 
* how warmly ſhe intereſts herſelf in your fa- 
* vour,”—*©* Generous woman !”” exclaimed he, 
© Ah, Indiana, does ſhe indeed condeſcend to 
* plead for me? And can you, can you,” re- 
peated he with fervor, “ be deaf to her perſua- 
% fions ?—My mother too.” —* Forbear, Sir,” 
faid I, © you know not how your unavailing 
“ importunities diſtreſs me.“ “ Unavailing, in- 


8 eie ſaid he. O, I have but too much 


« Texſonto know that inflexible heart. At that 
ament- Mes, Beverly entered. —1I left them to- 


eee will more coolly talk over 


= - 


the affafr. Vet can Inot flatter myſelf my aunt 
will be any great advocate ſor the afflicted Caro- 
nh thought has juſt dated into my mind. — 


Quppoſe ſhe were to pay 18 a Vit. — I'll take care 


o prepare Mrs. Beverly for it nor do I fear en- 
gaging mamma in our cauſe... I really think her 

reſence might have a good effet.—Conſhider of 
it, Clara. Beverly ſhall know nothing of our 
deſign, till ſhe makes her appearance. The ſur- 

riſe it will cauſe, may throw him off his guard. 
—Yet I do not think he is capable of treating 
any of our ſex, be they ever ſo faulty, with in- 
dignity —Perhaps the ſight of the fair mourner 
may awaken his compaſſion, Do not let us be 
too precipitate, however. Reflect ſeriouſly on 
my propoſal ——Bevill tod may be conſulted. As 


a huſband, he may be beſt able to judge what 
method is moſt likely to affect one. Adieu. You 
will own I have ſome reaſon to be tired of writ- 
ing. I wiſh the reading it may not produce the 
«fame effect in you, — 


Yours, 


IxnDiaNaA DANBY. 


L E. T- 


te 
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LETTER XXX. 
To Miſs INDIAN A DAN BV. 
7 IS an admirable ſcheme, Indiana. Bevill 


approves of it.— This for your ſatisfac- 
tion.— Vours and my own was enough for me.— 
But if two heads are better than one, what muſt 


three be ?—Worſe perhaps.—But Bevill's head is 


neither here nor there; of no great conſequence,⁵ 


honeſt man.—No frowning, Indiana,—I may 
make free with my own, or the deuce is in it 
Nobody elſe ſhould, however; mark that, as my 
ſententious aunt ſays.— Well, my dear, I have 
been with the poor penitent. You know I am 
always in a violent hurry when I take a thing in 
hand. I hate delays. —I wiſh you had had, in 
ſome caſes, a little of my impatience in your 
temper. It might have prevented—but I hate 
retroſpects: ſo no more on that head. You have 
promiſed to manage Mrs. Beverly, and the mar- 
chioneſs; I the poor Caroline, who by the bye is 
greatly indiſpoſed, which, I fear, will ſome 
time prevent the execution of our project, She 
was ſurpriſed at my propoſal, and declared ſhe 


ſhould never be able to muſter up courage to face 


her incenſed huſband ; eſpecially as ſhe knew 
Mrs. Beverly was far from being her friend.— 
„ Yet,” added ſhe, “ conſcious as I am of my 
* innocence, what have I to fear? Nothing on 
* earth can be ſo dread{ul to me as the threatened 
* divorce.” —* True,“ ſaid I, “ and I really 
* think this is the moſt likely way to avert the 
impending evil.” —She was aſtoniſhed at your 
generous conduct in the affair. She, lifting up 
her hands and eyes, uttered a fervent prayer fcr 
ry... your 
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your happineſs —Poor woman. I believe indeed 
a character like yours is a novelty to her, and 
ſuch a one as ſhe can form but an imperfect idea 
of, —I promiſed to accompany her to the grove, 
— Her heart overflowed with gratitude at this 
unexpected propoſal. I think it will be of ad- 
vantage to her, in the ſight of the world, when 
they find ſhe is not quite deſerted by the virtuous 
of her own ſex.-—Yet really, upon ſecond thoughts, 


© I don't know whether it will not draw its cenſure 


upon me, without doing her any real ſervice. 
People are cenſorious, and generally put the 
worſt conſtruction on every action.— No matter. 
I am determined to be charitable,—and a fig 
for the conſequence.— Well then, my dear, make 
the beſt uſe of your eloquence, in order to pro- 
cure us a tolerable reception from the two wor- 
thies; and expect, as ſoon as lady Caroline's 
health will permit her to take ſo long a journey, 
a pair of gueſts, one of which, at leaſt, I think 
I may flatter myſelf, will be welcome. Tell Be- 
verly Jam highly incenſed at his daring to ſuſpe& 
my friendſhip.— But I am going to give him an 
opportunity of caſting himſelf at my feet; in 
which humble poſture, he may, perhaps, if ! 
happen to be in a placable humour, obtain his 
forgiveneſs, Not a word of his helpmate, for 
your life. We intend to take the town by ſur- 
- priſe, ſince neither force nor intreaties will do. 
—Adieu, my dear.—Qur poor little Billy is not 
well. I am hardly a moment out of the nurſery.— 


Yours, 


CLaRa BEVIILI. 


L E T- 
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r 
To Mrs. BEVIII. 


AMMA is prepared to give lady Caroline a 

favourable reception. But I have not yet 

found a convenient opportunity of ſpeaking to 

Mrs. Beverly on the ſubject. Do not therefore 

be too precipitate, I admire my dear Clara's 

conduct in this affair. Now for a ſubject leſs in- 
tereſting.— 

W have for ſome days paſt had a very agree- 
able gueſt, Mr. Montague, Beverly's moſt inti- 
mate ac quaintance.— I don't wonder that he is ſo, 
for I never met with a more engaging man. His 
perſon is handſome, his manner eaſy and graceful. 
He is lively, though not quite ſo wildly as was 
once his gay friend. 'The company of this gen- 
tleman has, in ſome meaſure, reſtored Mr. Be- 
verly to his uſual vivacity. The high eſteem he 
profeſſes for Mr. Montague, is alone ſufficient, 
were he leſs amiable, effectually to recommend 
him to my aunt's favour. She omits nothing ſhe 
thinks will be likely to render his ſtay agreeable. 
Mr. Beverly has made him his confidant; and to 
ſay the truth, he pleads with uncommon elo— 
quence in his favour : but in our laſt private con- 
ference, I told him the true ſtate of affairs. He 
was till then ignorant of the particulars of lad 
Caroline's ſtory, and was not a little ſurpriſed ſhe 
could ſo well vindicate her conduct. —I beſought 
him to uſe the influence he has over Mr. Bever] 
to bring about a reconciliation. —* Ah, Madam,” 
faid he, «how ſincerely do I pity him! I was 
in hopes he would ſoon have been at liberty to 
** indulge his paſſion for a worthier object.—1 


* did 
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did not imagine, as the affair was repreſented 
© to me, there could be the leaſt poſſibility of 
& clearing her innocence ; and after all, I fear 
c ſhe muſt never flatter herſelf that ſhe can re- 
„ gain his affection.“ “ I fear not,” returned 
I, ſighing ; “ poor lady Caroline But his par. 
don, his pity ſurely ſhe may hope for.“ 
c can hardly think ſhe even merits that,“ cried 
he, with ſome indignation ; “ her conduct haz 
© been to the higheſt degree imprudent, to ſay 
«© no worſe of it.“ At this part of our con- 
verſation we were interrupted; but I think fince 
then, Mr. Montague has been more than ever 
aſſiduous to pleaſe me. His voice is ſoftened into 
tenderneſs, and his eyes ſpeak a language which is 
but too intelligent. Pray Heaven I may be miſ— 
taken. I own cannot help being alarmed at his 
behaviour.— This evening, the weather being 
remarkably fine, we drank tea in the grove : Be- 
verly was in a very plaintive mood. At his requeſt 
I played two or three airs in that ſtrain on my 
guitar.— O thou ſoothing charmer,” cried he, 
in raptures; and fixing his eyes tenderly on me, 
accompanied the inſtrument, while in a low voice 
he ſung the ſollow ing lines, — / 


I, 


For ever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love ? 

And when we meet a mutual heart, 
Come in between and bid us part ? 
Bid us ſigh on, from day to day, 

And wiſh, and wiſh the time away ; 
Till youth and genial years are flown, 


And all the life of life is gone—. 
2. But 


2. But 
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2. 


But buſy, buſy ſtill art thou, 

To bind the joyleſs, loveleſs vow; 
Our hearts from pleaſure to delude, 
And join the gentle to the rude. 

For once, O Fortune, hear my prayer, 
And I'll abfolve thy future care : 

All other bleſſings I reſign, - 

Make but the dear Amanda mine,— 


He gently preſſed my hand at the concluſion of 
this verſe; and I could obſerve he had ſome 
difficulty to diſperſe a ſtarting tear. —Mr, Mon- 
tague watched our looks, and that with ſo much 
attention, that I could not help thinking he was 
endeavouring to diſcover, whether my heart 
ſtill retained a partiality for his friend, before he 
ſuffered his own to be too much impreſſed in 
my favour.—You know, my dear Clara, I am 
rot apt to ſet people down as my lovers on a ſlight 
foundation ; but there is ſomething ſo particular 
in the behaviour of this gentleman, that I cannot 
doubt my being more than indifferent to him.— 
Ah, how uneaſy does this thought make me 
—Alas, if my heart is partial, *tis not to him 
he ſuſpects.—Fatal partiality, what miſery has 
it not been the ſource of? What conflicts? 
—[ dare not examine my heart too cloſely — 
* Heaven defend me from this guilty weak- 
neſs. 

MamMmMa greatly eſteems this Montague. He 
as an unexceptionable character; is extream- 
ly amiable in his perſon and manner; TR be 

eir 
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heir to a noble eſtate too, at the death of his fa- 
ther, Sir Olander Montague. This latter cir- 
cumſtance, however, would have but little weight 
with me. For I muſt acknowledge, though per- 
haps the acknowledgment is not to my advan- 
tage, that I have not the leaſt tincture of am- 
bition in my compoſition.—RefleCting on what 
may be the conſequence, ſhould this man really 
entertain and vow a paſſion for me, has made me 
uncommonly grave. For which reaſon, leſt 
] ſhould infect you, I put an end to my e- 
piſtle.— 


Adieu. 


INDIANA DANBY., 


L E T- 
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LETTER AXEL 


- To Mrs. BEv1LL. 

on ASTEN your viſit, my dear Clara. We 
lat have now ſtill more convincing proofs of 

ly lady Caroline's innocence. Even Mrs. Beverly 

me can no longer doubt it, though it was not without 

eſt reluctance ſhe yielded to conviction, Her ſon 
e- this morning received a letter from lord G. with 


another encloſed, from the vile artful Jenny, 

who now lives with him as his miſtreſs Beverly 

read them with emotion. We were at breakfaſt 

when they were delivered to us. He aroſe with 

a look of deſpair, and flinging them on the table 

— Read, Madam,” ſaid he, turning to his 

r. WH mother. —© My miſery is now compleat, and all 
my flattering hopes for ever vaniſhed.” —He 
precipitately left the room, and locked himſelf in 
his cloſet z nor would admit even his favourite 
Montague. He is there ſtill, and has been the 
whole day.—He ſent an apology to us for not at- 
tending at dinner—pleading indiſpoſition. 
Pook Beverly, his heart was ſet on a divorce. 
This treacherous Jenny was to. have been a wit- 
neſs; but truth has at laſt compelled her to de- 
ſert his cauſe. Neither his conſcience nor ho- 
nour will now ſuffer him to proceed in it, when 
he is ſo clearly convinced his lady is only guilty in 
E T- Wippearance.—I ſend you a copy of lord G's letter 
The girl's is no more than a repetition of what 

jou before heard from lady Caroline, intermixed 

vith a thouſand entreavies for pardon, and as 

any profeſſions of repentance, for the iniquitous 

plot ſhe had formed, to ruin one to whom ſhe is 


der the higheſt obligation, —She ſays the mo- 
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tive which induced her to it was jealouſy. She 
feared lord G's attachment to lady Caroline 
would, in the end, deprive her of his heart; 
that heart in which ſhe could not even bear the 
thoughts of her being a ſharer, —T his, added 10 
a deſire of revenge, for ſome reproachful hints my 
lady had dropped, on ſuſpecting her of too great 
intimacy with his lordſhip, ſo incenſed her, that 
ſhe from that time meditated her ruin. What 4 
vile abandoned creature, even by her own cone). 
ſion Lord G's letter is as follows, —Adieu, 


To Henry BEVERLVY, Eſq; 


Six, 


IT is not enough that I have ſatisfied your, in 
appearance, injured honour: your innocent lad)“ 
ought likewiſe to be cleared. You may remem- 
ber with what earneſtneſs I beſought you to hear 
me on that ſubject, before my life, which might 
3 fall a ſacrifice to your reſentment, put it 
out of my power to vindicate her: but you were 
deaf to my remonſtrances, and even dared to im. 
pute them to a cauſe which J ſoon convinced you 
was an injurious ſuſpicion.— I now, once more, 
for your lady's ſake, condeſcend to aſſure you! 


went not to your houſe that fatal night in which — 
you ſo unexpeQtedly ſurpriſed me in your lady C ob 
chamber, with hopes of meeting her. Jenn), " rs 
on whom [I have at laſt prevailed to reveal the . * 
truth, will give you the particulars of a ſcene, wy 4 
as extraordinary to me at the time, as it appear hin 25 


ed ſhocking to you. It Was not without difficul 
ty J could prevail on the girl, who now lire 
with me, to confeſs her guilt ;—but I promiſe 
for you, that ſhe ſhould be no otherways a 
; e 
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ed, than by the remorſe to which ſhe is now 
zwakened.— 


art; SHE ſays ſhe had promiſed you, Sir, to ap- 

the pear as an evidence againſt your lady, if the af- 

% fiir was brought to a public trial; as was like- 

my WM viſe one of your footmen, who ſhe had contrived 

Freat to make a witneſs to the fatal ſcene. But I re- 

that fer you to her letter. 

hat | canNoT ſuppoſe you will have ſo bad an 

onlen. opinion of my honour and veracity, as to think 
| would condeſcend to ſign my name in ſupport 
of a falſhood. I can have no other motives in 
what I do, but to clear the reputation of a lady 
whom my imprudence has unhappily injured, 

ar, in I am, Sir, 

lady's 

emem- Your moſt obedientgervant, 

to heat 

| might 

put || Miſs DAN Rx in continuation. 
u were 
to im- 


I RESUME my pen, my dear Clara, to tell 
you Mr, Beverly has at laſt made his appearance 
We had done ſupper; the ſervant had juſt ro- 
moved the cloth; my aunt, with kind ſolicitude, 
ordered them to return, but he oppoſed the moti- 
on with a ſort of peeviſh impatience.—He took 
his ſeat at table, and reclining his head on his 
hand, fixed his eyes on me; gloomy deſpair in 
is looks. Mr. Montague endeavoured to rouſe 
him from his filent melancholy, by addreſſing 
bim on ſome general topics, but he hardly re- 
eived an anſwer. — He till continued talking, 
nowever, till at laſt, © Do you, Montague, you 
who know my heart,” cried he with impati- 
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ence, © imagine ſorrow has made ſo light an 
* impreſſion there, as to be diverted with tri. 
«© fles?? — © Forgive me, dear Beverly,” re. 
turned the other, I acknowledge the juſtice of 
* your rebuke; yet have thoſe trifles produced 
* the effect I wiſhed, I meant them only to 
„ awaken you from your ſilent ſadneſs.” Hi 


friend made no reply: but turning to Mrs. Be- wh 
verly, * propoſe leaving you to-morrow moti- art 
« ing, Madam,” ſaid he; © my dear Monta- thats 
„ pue js now your gueſt, Endeavour to make hs 

his ſtay agreeable; he has promiſed to favour q P 
* you with his company a week longer at leaf}, 1 
„ Mine, in the preſent ſituation of my mind, He | 
*« would but little add to his amuſement, could 5 
« I even prevail on myſelf to ſtay in a place ſo 4 
« fatal to my peace. —“ And think you,“ cried —8 
His frignd, © that I will ſuffer you to depart of þ 
% witfout me? No, Beverly, you cannot ( * * 
« eaſily ſhake me off, though you unkindly wiſh * 
« to deny me a ſhare in your grief.” * You IR 
% muſt neither of you go,” ſaid Mrs. Beverly, an 
« My ſon, if you have the leaſt regard for my ne 
« peace, plunge me not again into ſorrow by joorn 
« your abſence, which I have but too often had Ved 
% cauſe to lament.” —He was affected; ſhe re 4 3 
newed her entreaties; the marchioneſs joine Show 
hers; I only was ſilent.— Beverly remarked ill «; 40 
and accuſed me of cruel inſenſibility.— Ah, how « bets 
-unjuſtly !—In the end they prevailed on him tc |. 5 
defer his journey, and I have ſtill hopes a perlon 1 1 
al interview with lady Caroline may move hin + doit 
in her favour, Come then, my dear Clara, an . 
may Heaven, I again repeat it, crown out cl joine q 
deavours with ſucceſs! Adicu, She 

Yours, 


INDIANA DAN AW 


L E I 
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11 LETTER XXXII. 


tri 

” To Miſs FREEMORE. 

e 0 

uced TAKE this firſt opportunity of fulfilling my 
Tn promiſe to my dear Fanny. No doubt you 
His 


are impatient to know the iſſue of our important 
viſit to the grove. I haſten, therefore, without 
farther preamble, to give you the particulars, and 
that 1 in downright ſober ſadneſs, as the, caſe re- 
quires, without any of my uſual flouriſhes. 


Be- 
norn- 
onta- 
make 


2 EARLY in the morning I ſet out in my coach 
leaf. WY for lady Caroline's, Bevill accompanying me.— 
mind He thought, and J believe the honeſt man was 
could right, that it was neceſſary for him to ſhew the | 
lace t world he countenanced the notice I took of her. J 
cried She was dreſſed in deep mourning ; but ſpite bl 
depat Wl of her penitentials, ſhe had taken ſome pains to ; 
not ll {et off her perſon to advantage.—I commend her 
ly wiſh for that. She really looked very pretty; for ſhe 
You ;, a moſt graceful, elegant figure, and her ſable 
* garments became her remarkably well. —I had 


ſome difficulty to keep up her ſpirits during our 
journey. Her palpitation increaſed when we ar- 
ned in ſight of the caſtle. —* O! I ſhall never 
have courage to ſee him;” cried ſhe, as the 
carriage ſtopped at the gate. —“ What ſhall I 
. „ do, dear Mrs. Bevill, I am half dead with 


row by 
ten hal 

ſhe re- 
5 joinet 


arked |t 


Ah, op terror? Muſter up your courage,“ ſaid 
1 * a I; © we have gone too far to retraQ,” : 

a pe 1125 her, trembling, into a parlour, where 
nove 


I adviſed her to take a glaſs of hartſhorn and wa- 
ter.— This a little recovered her. — Mrs. Beverly 
Joined us. She had been appriſed of our viſit.— 
ons olitely welcomed me, but I thought not 

wh her uſual kindneſs —Lady Caroline attempt- 


ed 


Jara, ail 
vn our en 


Dax 


RT | 
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ed to riſe on her entrance, but it was a fruitleſs 
attempt. She ſunk again into her chair, and 
burſt into tears.— This a little affected the good 
lady. She condeſcended to ſooth her, —© My 
& ſon,” ſaid ſhe, turning to me, “ knows no- 
thing of your being here.—Had we not beft 
c inform him of it, before you ſee him?“ —“1 
think not,” anſwered J. When his lady is 
* better we will go up to him; and you, my 
dear madam, muſt be ſo good as to introduce 


© the poor afflicted mourner. She ſtands in him 
* need of your generous countenance; nor will * In 
* you, I hope, now her innocence is cleared, “ o1 


& refuſe it. I will not,” returned Mrs. Be- * m 
verly, ſighing.—“ Come, daughter,”— [I ws MW * lr 
pleaſed with this kind addreſs] taking her almoſt “ pl 
lifeleſs hand, © if you think your ſpirits ſuffici- W * ce 
« ently recovered, let me lead you to my ſon, “ yo 
He is generous; you have no cauſe to be thus he, * 
& alarmed.” -“ O, madam, you are very good, 
J have not deſerved,” faltered out lady Caro- WW Lady 
line—wiping her eyes, © I know I have not me- If ©, fi; 
4 rited this kind indulgence.—Let us go, ma- ¶ and te 
« dam, *tis in vain to delay it: my apprehenſi- W 7clumc 


4 ons every moment increaſe,” —— *, paſt 

I Took hold of her arm, for ſhe ſtood in need “ mor 
of my ſupport ; and we followed Mrs. Beverly u, you! 
the drawing-room, where the Marchioneſs, In- inde 


diana, Mr. Montague and Beverly were aſſem-W O 
bled; the latter little expecting ſuch a viſiter -I ac 
At the door of the apartment his mother took“ lever 
lady Caroline's hand and led her into the room. Dear 
My ſon,” cried ſhe, © I beſpeak your pity. - Do 
He ſtarted from his ſeat, with a kind of horror 
in his looks. — Lady Caroline advanced to him, gain ? 
with trembling ſteps, and caſting herſelf at hi Bever 
feet, embraced his knees, her hands raiſed in Meted h 

| ſupplicatr}; You, 
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ſupplicating poſture, her ſtreaming eyes fixed on 
his halt averted face.—“ Ah, Sir, pardon!” 


od She could add no more, but ſunk almoſt ſenſeleſs 
ly on the floor, —He was ſo loſt in aſtoniſhment, 
no- that he had not power to offer her aſſiſtance.— 
oft Indiana hurried to her, and kneeling, ſupported 
« | her in her arms,—<* O] Mr. Beverly,” ſaid ſhe, 
y is in a plaintive voice—** Can you, unmoved, be 


my « witne s to a {cene like this? Let me intreat 
luce « you to pity and forgive.“ Her addreſs rouſed 
in him from the ſtupor that had ſeized him.“ M 
will Indiana on her knees !” cried he. © Graci- 
red, * ous Heaven!—Riſe, Madam; this is too 
Be- “ much. —“ No, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, “ never will 
was I riſe tili you condefcend to grant my ſuit.—lI 
mot “ plead in the cauſe of ſuffering and injured inno- 
Inci- “ cence. Do not, do not, Mr. Beverly, harden 
y ſon, your heart.” —* No, Madam,” interrupted 
\ thus be, I will noi in that follow your cruel exam- 
good. ple. But what is it you require of me? —— 
Caro- I Lady Caroline, who was by this a little recover- 
t me- ¶ ed, ſighed deeply. —She raiſed her mournful eyes, 
„ ma- and tenderly fixed them on his —© My requeſt,” 
-henſ- teſumed Indiana, “ is that you would forgive the 
*.paſt errors of my afflicted friend; and once 


in need J more reſtore her, penitent as ſne now is, to 
rerly to 7 your carneſlly wiſhed-for fav our.“ —“ I am, 
ſs, In. indeed, truly penitent,” ſaid lady Caroline, — 


aſſem- “ ©! Mr. Beverly; can you forget what is paſt? 
iter.“ | acknowledge my levities, my follies, and 
er took * ſeverely lament them: but my future lite p 
oom. Dear Sir, pity your once loved Caroline. 
ity — Do not thus unkindly turn from me, Have [I 
f horcot y then no intereſt in that heart I would die to 
to him, gain? —<© Let me entreat you, dear Mr. 
if at ba Beverly,“ cried Indiana, —© Entreat!” re- 
ſed in WE ed he, ſighing Ah, you too well know your 
plicatir You. IV. G * power. 
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* power, Senſible that you may command, 
* why do you condeſcend to entreat ? But rife, 
% Madam: by Heaven, I cannot bear to ſee you 
e in this humble poſture.” —© You bid me riſe, 
Sir,“ returned the ; “ but rather let me hear 
* you bid this lady riſe, and riſe to be forgiven; 
* then will I only thank you on my knees, and 
* chearfully obey.” Mrs. Beverly joined them, 
& Let me too entreat you, my dear fon,” ſaid 
ſhe, embracing him, * to be reconciled to your 
« wife. I believe ſhe is now truly ſenſible of her 
* paſt errors, and will for the future ſtudy to de- 
“ ſerve that name.“ —** Indeed T will,” cried 
ſhe, with fervor. O! Sir, reſtore me but 
« once more to your forfeited affection, and my 
e oratitude ſhall be as laſting as my life,” — 
% Riſe, Madam,” ſaid he, with emotion, “ you 
*« are forgiven.”—She ſtarted up in a tranſport 
of joy, and flung herſelf into his arms.—! ob. 
ſerved him ſtifle a ſigh, and caft a mournful look 
at Indiana, while he rather coolly returned her 
embrace. 
Ov friend, Juſtly believing her preſence 
would-now rather retard, than further their be- 
gun reconciliation, retired, beckoning me to fol- 
tow,—I immediately withdrew, as did the mar- 
chioneſs and Mr. Montague, who were viſibly af 
feted with the ſcene to which they 
witneſs. Indiana and I congratulated each othe 
on the ſuceeſs of our project. The marchionels 
joined us. —She embraced, and thanked me, ot 
the intereſt IJ had taken in her nephew's happ! 
neſs. 
Wr converſed agreeably for an hour or tw 
together, when Mrs. Beverly made her appeal 
ance. My ſon,” ſaid ſhe, “ has given orde! 
« for his journey to town: he is going to ſet o 
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« immediately. Lady Caroline has at laſt pre- 
* yailed on him to let her accompany him: Mr. 
Montague too is of the party. Now, my 
« friends,” continued ſhe, „would it not be 
proper for me to go with them? 1 think it is 
« neceſſary, in order to convince the world we 
« are ſatisfied of her innocence, and the injuſtice 
that has been done her. For when ſhe is thus 
countenanced by her huſband's relations, peo- 
« ple who are leſs concerned, will ſoon be in- 
# duced to follow their example; and by this 
means her injured character may be the ſooner 
© retrieved, —Foer the honour of my ſon, as well 
„as hers, I am anxious to clear her from the 
© cruel aſperſions that have been propagated to 
# her diſadvantage. But I hope her future con- 
duct, and a public reconciliation, will in time 
* retrieve her fame, and reſtore her to the 
world's favour,” LAS 
Wr all approved her intention. In leſs than 
1 hour every thing was ready for their journey. 
Lady Caroline came to bid us adicu.—She 
as almoſt wild with joy. She embraced me 2 
ſand times—and on her knees, in ſpite of our 
eavours to raiſe her from that humble poſture, 
oured out the moſt fervent expreſſions of grati- 
ude for the generous part Indiana had aQted in 
e affair, —She beſought the continuance of her 
endſhip, aſſuring her, ſhe would, by her fu- 
re conduct, endeavour to merit her eſteem, — 


Poor Beverly! I never ſaw ſo deep, ſo ſet- 


d a melancholy, as appeared in his counte- 
nce, —He ſnatched my hand in paſſing to the 
eh“ Ah, Clara!“ ſaid he, © what have 
you done? — Now indeed I am compleatly 
Wretched. I may drag my body hence, but I 
gave my ſoul behind me.” He left me with 
N G 2 flow 
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flow and lingering ſteps ; his head turned back 
with many a wiſhful look; but Indiana prudeniſy 
forbore to make her appearance, Mr. Montague 
led lady Caroline to the carriage. He bowed re. 
ſpectfully to me.—“ I find, Madam,” ſaid he, 
« | muſt not hope for the honour of ſeeing your 
„ fair friend. May I beg the favour of you to 
* preſent. my beſt reſpects to her.” He ſighed, 
— Upon my word a good pretty fellow. —Away 
they drove.—I returned to Indiana; and finding 


her a little in the plaintive, propoſed an airing, 
irits.— The :marchionck 


in order to raiſe her fp 
agreed to be of the party. We talked on vari- 


ous ſubjects; but the good lady dwelt with mot 


pleaſure on the amiable Montague's: praiſe, —Indi 
ana gave me ſome ſignificant looks, and did re 


ſeem much delighted with her eloquence on that 


topic. | 
aw. Fanny, I have fulfilled my promik 
and beg leave to be diſmiſſed, as I have at pre 
ſent nothing material to add.—1 ſhall ſtay here 
few days. Neither the marchioneſs nor Indiar 
will ſuffer me to mention my, departure. Ih 
talk of a month, at leaſt; but it is not in 

power to oblige myſelf and them. My lord a 
-maſter laid me under the ſtricteſt injunctions 
be back in leſs than a week, before he would co 
ent to my expedition.—Adieu, child; may: 
the happineſs your dreary tate will admit of, 


tend you! | 
92 CLARA 


P. S. How does my good aunt? You tell! 
3n your laſt ſhe was threatened with a. returr 
her diſorder, — Our dear mother has at laſt fi 
the time for her intended journey. You wil 
her in a few days. — Adieu. 8 1 1 
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LETTER. XXXIII. 
To Henny BEZVERLVY, Ef:;; 


Dear Beverly, 
BELIEVE you had already ſome ſuſpicion of 


the ſecret I am going to reveal to you, Be 
that as it will, this heart ſhall never learn to diſ- 
guiſe its ſentiments from my friend. —Ah, Bever- 
ly, why were you ſo importunate for my coming 
tothe Grove? Could you not foreſee the conſe- 
quence? Was it poſſible I ſhould converſe and 


be in company with the moſt charming creature. 


in the world, and retain my indifference ?—How 
ſeint was even your deſcription of her beauty? 


No. From the firſt moment I beheld her, 1 


found myſelf a flave: yet as you had then ſome 


proſpe&t of obtaining the ineſtimable treaſure, 


friendſhip compelled me to ſtifle the growing 
fame.—l even pleaded in your favour, and that, 
believe me, with diſintereſted warmth. But 
when I ſaw you deprived of every ſhadow of 
hope, then mine began to revive ; and I no lon- 
ger ſtruggled againſt the ſoft emotions of my 
heart —O,, Beverly ! ſince the lovely maid can- 
not now be yours, would you not wiſh your 
friend ſhould enjoy that bleſſing preferable to ano- 
ther?—Yes, I think you would. You ſee how 
cautious I am of offending, ſince I almoſt conde- 
ſcend to aſk your conſent to what you have yet 
no right to refuſe —But I would leave you no 
room to reproach me. Had there been the leaſt 
probability of your obtaining the angelick crea- 

3 ture, 
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ture, J would have ſacrificed my infant love ty 
your long eſtabliſhed friendſhip, I would have 
ſuffered in filence : never ſhould you have known 
] was unhappily become your rival. —But the 
caſe is now widely different, Once more I re- 
peat it, ſhe cannot be yours. O then let me uſe 
my utmoſt endeavour to make her mine, — 

| 8HALL leave my father's in leſs than a 
week ; but hope ere then you will oblige me 
with an anſwer to this. Till then I ſhall defer 
my intention of writing to the lovely Indiana — 


Adieu. 


Believe me yours, &c. 


GEORGE MONTAGUE, 


L E x. 
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nown | 

t the To GRORGE MonTaGcus, Eſq; 

I re- 

je ule HAT do you tell me?—Ah! Montague, 
— you have planted daggers in my heart.— 


an 2 She cannot be mine, you ſay.— O!] too ſure ſhe - 
e me Wl cannot. —But though my curſed fate has deniad 
defer Wl me that bleſſing, I ſhould go diſtracted, were I to 
na.— Wl know ſhe had reſigned herſelf to the arms of an- 

other. What do you write to me for. on this 

ſubjeQt? You tell me, I have no right to refuſe 

my conſent —W hy then do you aſk it? Did you 

expe I ſhould calmly wiſh you ſucceſs? or "id 

jou imagine | fhould return the compliment, 

and plead with her in your favour ? Oh! 
our. Montague, do you not know I have long ceaſed 
to have any influence over that obdurate heart you 
ſeck to obtain ?—You, indeed, may perhaps find 
t gentle and yielding to your ſuit. 1 cannot bear 
the tormenting thought. I could have diſpenſed 
vith this cruel inſtance of your friendſhip. Why 
vas I to be conſulted If I muſt loſe her—think 
rat I will ever give my conſent. Do as you will, 
| have no right to controut you.—But, by Hea- 
rens, that curſed hour that gives her to your 
ums, ſhall be the laſt of my life, 


Henry BEVERLY... 


E T- 


ä * 
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LETTER XXXV. 

To Mrs. BEVILI. 


AS it not crue] in my Clara to leave 

me ſo ſoon? Ah! my dear, I now 
more than ever ſtand in need of your preſence 
and advice. My fears were but too juſt. Mr. 
Montague has wrote to me. He has declared 
his paſhon in the moſt fervent terms. I thought 
it my duty to ſhew his letter to mamma !—Alas! 
ſhe entirely approves of his propoſals, and is ex- 
ceedingly pleaſed with him. K 
cried the, “ I truſt my wiſhes will be accom- 
„  pliſhed. All I aſked bf Heaven was to ſee 
* my beloved daughter united to a worthy man, 
* who may he her protector when ſhe is de- 
„ prived of mine. You know I by no means 
* approve a ſingle life. —T his amiable man pro- 
* miſes to be all I can defire z and I think, my 
* dear,“ fixing her penetrating eyes on my face, 
it is impoſſible you ſhould have any objeCtions 
*-to him. -You are now, alas! my only child. 
*.Your unfortunate brother” She burſt into 
tears“ Ah! what mifery has he caufed me 
«© Bot let me at leaſt,” continued ſhe, ©* ſee my 
& Indiana happy, and J will endeavour, unmur- 
© muring, to ſubmit to my fate.— Ves,“ re- 
peated fhe, embtacing me, “ let me but ſee you 
happy, and I ſhall die in peace.” . 

I was too much affected to anſwer. She 
ſaw my emotions. I meant not to give you 
& pain, my dear child,” reſumed ſhe ; “ but! 
te think you can have no objections to Mr. Men- 
dec tague. I would not willingly put any conſtraint 

on your inclination z but I have this affair 
24h 5 greatly 


a2 1 
"x 
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« greatly at heart: yet think not Iwill avail my- 
« ſelf of that authority to which, as a parent, I 
am intitled. I only intreat you as a friend ſo- 
« icitous- for your welfare,” „ Ah! madam,” 
tied I, “ if the worthy colonel Manly”—* Ahe 
* caſe is now widely different,” interrupted ſhe. 
« When he addreſſed you, you were your own 
« miſtreſs: you had no parent to direct your 
« choice; and when that parent was reſtored to 
« you, your vow was an obſtacle to my wiſhes. 
But now you are free, your affections are 
« difengaged ; al leaſt I would hope ſo.” —Again 
ſhe fixed her eyes with earneſtneſs on my face. — 
« 'They are,” ſaid I, caſting mine down; “ but 
“ ſtill 1 fear Mr. Montague“ ““ I will not urge 
« you farther on this ſubject at prefent,” cried 
ſhe ; * you ſhall have as much time as you can 
« deſire to conſider of his propoſal. I will truſt 
4 to your own good ſenſe, to your affeQion for 
* me, and make no doubt but you will act con- 
* formable to my wiſhes, and your accuſtomed 
« prudence.” So ſaying, ſhe left me. 

An! Clara, to what a diſtreſſing ſituation 
am I rednced ?—© I will not avail myſelf of the 
Authority which nature gives me,” ſays this 
dear mother. But does ſhe not know, that her 
ntreaties alone are of equal force lf from mo- 
tives of duty I have been prevailed on to diſpenſe 
with my ſacred vow, may it not too juſtly be 
ſuſpected that it was to gratify my own inclina- 
tion, rather than obedience, if, on a leſs impor- 
tant occaſion, my inclinations refuſe to conform 
tomy duty? I ſhall even doubt myſelf, and ſuſ- 
pet my own motives, if I do not now, in every 
other point, yield an implicit obedience, —Yet 
how, alas! ſhall I, in this, ever be able to com- 
y2—— Mr. Montague is amiable in his perſon, 

ba | G5 engaging 
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engaging in his converſation, and, to appearance, 
has a thouſand good qualities, Perhaps they are 
more than in appearance; but what of that 
My reaſon, indeed, aſſents to his worth; yet il 
my heart is inſenſible; it will not, it never can 
return his paſſion, —Why talk of paſſion? Are 
we not told love, according to my, perhaps, too 
romantic ideas of it, is far from being neceſſary 
to inſure felicity in the marriage ſtate ? If I yield 
to the perſuaſion of my friends, though I cannot 
promiſe myſelf happineſs, I ſhall at leaſt hare 
the ſatisfaction to reflect that I have acted con- 
formable to my duty; and for happineſs, it is 
what I have long ceaſed to expect in this world 
Too much miſery have I already been the cauſe 
of to my indulgent parent. Let me then rathe 
do violence to my heart, than again wound he 
peace by an unjuſtifiable obſtinacy.— Vet, ah 
Clara, what a ſevere trial is this !—A moſt wel 
come and unexpected viſitor is below, my ami 
able friend lady Worthy. I did not know ſhe 
was returned from Bath. I have great dependanci 
on her advice, and yours too, my dear Mrs. Be 
vill. Direct me, my friend. I wiſh, in eve 
inſtance of my life, to conform to my duty. | 
you think it demands this painful ſacrifice—wh 
then I will endeavour—yes, I muſt, I will obe 
its ſevere diQtates—Adieu, 


InDiAxAD, 
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rance, 


LETTER XXXVL. 


ICY are 

hat ?— | 

yet ſtil To the SAME. 

er can 2 

d Aro ADY Worthy. has been here this fort- 

Ps, too night, The dreaded Montague has been 

eceſſay the continual topic. I have juſt had an affecting 
I yield converſation” with that lady. You know ſhe 

| cannot rather rigid in her notions, and has high ideas 
ſt have of a+ parent's prerogative, He own, her only 

ted con. ſon, whoſe untimely death ſhe ſtill laments, was, 

ſs, it iſ] *I have heard, a bright example of filial piety. 

8 World He never, as ſhe has often told me, during his 

he cau' whole life, in one ſingle inſtance, oppoſed her in- 
n ratheef clinations, but yielded an implicit obedience to 

und heeffÞ all her commands. — T's not very common for a 

et, ah mother to have ſo much authority, eſpecially over 

oft wel] a ſon. You may gueſs, from this, what is her 

my ami advice in my caſe. But can you gueſs what is 

now ſh the conſequence: of that advice ?—Ah! my dear 


mamma's intreaties, joined to her arguments, have 
at length prevailed. . 
I'HAave given my conſent to ſee Mr. Mon- 


DenCanct 
Mrs. Be 


in eve 

Juty. I tague, on the footing. of a lover. Yes, in- 
ce -u exorable duty, I obey thy ſevere commands in 
vill obe ſpite of my heart. It murmurs, but I dare not 


liſten to its dictates. I am endeavouring to recon- 
cile myſelf to my fate, ſince it muſt be ſo.—1 
Ax D. firuggle to get the better of my repugnance; I 
give an attentive ear to the praiſe of Mr. Mon- 
tague; and that is a favourite ſubject with my 
dear mother. — Lady Worthy too ſpeaks favour- 
ably of him, but with her accuſtomed prudence 
and moderation. 

SHE is intimately acquainted with his family: 
Jays his father is a worthy man; his ſiſters ami. 
=> able 


- / vw 
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able young women; owns, however, Mr. Mon- 
tague is not without faults and imperfections, like 
moſt other gay young men of the preſent age, 

«© You muſt not, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, © ex. 
© pect a Sir Cherles Grandiſon; but I hope you 
ee will not meet with a Lovelace?” 

RicHARDSON is, you know, her favourite au- 
. thor; and his are the only Writings in the novel- 
way ſhe a approves of. 

© nor not,” anſwered I; „ but though 
* I mult not, as you ſay, hope to meet with a 
* ſaint, I truſt, at leaſt, Heaven will preſerve me 
a from a !ibertine.” 

Mr. Montague is no libertine,” returned ſhe, 
thovhk he has been guilty of ſome youthful 
evities (fo in compliance with the common 
r mode of ſpeech I muſt, I ſuppoſe, call them) 
he never ſeduced the innocent, nor daringly 
* boaſted of his vices, He is, I aſſure you,” 
continued ſhe, “ as the world goes, an unexcep- 
er {tjonable young man, or you may depend upon 
eit he ſhould not have found an advocate in me. 
_ © I DARE fay he would not,“ cried mamma; 
* nor ſhould I be ſo regardleſs of my child's hap- 
*© pincfs, as to plead in his favour, did not his ge- 
© neral character convince me he is worthy of my 
c eſteem; that eſteem a perſonal acquaintance 
« confirmed.” | 

In this manner, dear Clara, do thoſe two worthy 
women endeavour to reconcile me to my fate.— 
They hardly ſuffer me to be a moment alone.— 
*Tis only on my pillow I can find leiſure for re- 
flection.—— Ah! then, indeed, I make myſelf a 
painful amends, and, without reſtraint, indulge my 
melaneholy thoughts. 

AMMA, in hopes of amnſing me, has pre- 
vailed on your favourite, Mils Lenox, to ow 
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formity of our age will make her a more agree- 
able companion than the graver lady Worthy 
and herfelf. She is, indeed, an amiable girl; 
but ſtill ſhe is not my Clara, that dear friend, 
to whom I can, without reſerve, unboſom my 
heart, Her preſence is rather a conſtraint, I 
have leſs leiſure for writing, now my only con- 
ſolation; but I would not oppoſe mamma's in- 
viting her, knowing her kind motive. — She is 
how gone out on an airing with lady Worthy,— 
ſt was with ſome difficulty I excuſed myſelf from 
being of the party. 

O! ux dear, how painful it is to be obliged 
to put on an appearance of chearfulneſs ? to par- 
take of inſipid amuſements, when the heart is fo 
little at caſe? I may now, indeed, truly ſay, 
That even in the midft of laughter there is ſad- 
neſs —I think we have been tormented with more 
impertinent viſiters ſome days paſt than we uſed 
formerly to be for as many months ; or, perhaps, 
tis only the vexation their un ſeaſonable intruſion 
now gives me, that makes me think ſo.—O for 
ſome peaceful retirement !—Would I were with 
my dear Fanny. Once I had hopes my life would, 
like hers, have glided on in calm repoſe, —Alas ! 
that flattering hope is now vaniſhed. I am once 
more going—ah ! with what reluctance, to launch 
into the troubled ocean of life. Who knows 
what ſtorms and tempeſts I may yet meet with in 
that uncertain voyage, matrimony ?—How few 
find it a peaceful haven ? Alas! I muſt take 


my chance, like thoſe who have ventured be- 

fore me. | 
I HAVE gone too far to retrat. ' Mamma has 
Nready wrote to Mr. Montague, giving him 
doubt not he 
Will 


permiſſion to rene w his viſits, 


157 
a few weeks at the Grove; imagining the con- 
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will ſoon be here.—Theſe men, when they take 
a thing in their. head,, are violently eager and im- 
patient.— I. could almoſt- wiſh lady Worthy had 
not come. I think mamma would not have been 
ſo importunate ; nor ſhould I. have been hurried 
in this manner. I don't know how it was ;. but 
they talked me into conſent, almoſt without know. 
ing what I was about. Ah! Clara, how dif. 
ferent were my emotions formerly? When the 
dear—but I dare not think.—Poor Beverly too, 
what will he now- think of that friend on whom 
he had ſo much reliance ?—Yet, as I could not, 
nor ever would be his, he has no room to reproach 
him.—Adiev.. 

I sxE my friends-are returned from their airing. 
They have hardly been a moment gone, I'think, 
Al hear ſomebody on the ſtairs. —Miſs Lenox, I 
ſuppoſe—teazing.— Adieu. Adieu. I leave you 
with reluctance. 


Yours ever, 


INDIAN A DAN Bx. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
To Inviaxa. 


ADMIRE my dear Indiana. You have aQed 

like yourſelf. I cannot ſay more in your 
praiſe, —Since the marchioneſs is ſo very ſolicitous 
to have you married, I think you ought not to 
have refuſed your conſent. —'I'ake courage, my 
dear friend : eſteem 1s the moſt ſolid foundation : 
there is no neceſſity to be abſolutely in love—I 
ſpeak from experience—to inſure your happineſs. 
—You once, on an affecting occaſion, called 
yours an exhauſted heart; but I am much miſ- 
taken, if the many perfections of your Montague 
will not, when it is your duty to like him, be able 
ſtill to awaken it to ſome degree of tenderneſs, in 
return for a paſſion ſo fervent as his appears to 
be.—I have made it my buſineſs to inquire into 
his character. All the world commends him: he 
is univerſally eſteemed ; and many fair nymphs 
would deem themſelves highly diſtinguiſhed and 
happy by his addreſſes.—I treat this ſubject with 
proper gravity, | 

THERE 1s great weight in what your mamma 
ſays, with regard to colonel Manly. And I may 
add, that ſince, though honoured with your warm- 
eſt friendſhip, he had not, with all his merit, 
been able to touch your heart, any more than his 
rival Montague, you ought, with leſs reluctance, 
to accept the latter, becauſe you will not now 
have the regret of having wounded the peace of 
your love-fick friend ; which muſt have been the 
caſe, had you been prevailed on to reward his 


paſſion.— Now you will have the ſatisfaction to 
reflect, when Montague is yours, that you have 


made 
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made two deſerving people happy, inſtead of 
one; nay, three, I may more juſtly ſay : for our 
dear colonel writes to Mr. Bevill, that he is per- 
fectly reconciled to his lot; and that his growing 
affection for his amiable wife, has almoſt totally 
extinguiſhed a former unhappy attachment. He 
owns, however, that a ſtill tfonger abſehce from 
the lovely object, will be neceſſary to compleat 
his cure. 

Now a word or two of your couſin Beverly.— 
I put you in mind of his relationſhip, as an ex- 
cuſe for you, in cafe you ſhould take it into yout 
head to be ſorry for his indiſpoſition. Don't ſigh, 
my dear—but he is really ill, and the phyſicians 
have ordered him to Briſtol.— They are appre- 
henſive of his going into a conſumption. —This 
he told me himſelf, on my laſt viſit to his lady and 
Mrs. Beverly, but treated the affair with his uſual 
gaiety and indifference.— On another ſubje& he 


Was; however, more affectingly grave than I could 


with. Lady Caroline's penitentials are pretty 
well worn off. Her behaviour is not quite what 
I think it ought to be. 

Ipox'r know whether your good aunt is of 
the ſame opinion with the world, which always 
wor ſhips the rifing ſun that world that abandoned 
her while under an eclipſe, ſhe is now as much as 
"ever in favour with. Who would condeſcend to 
court its applauſe, or mourn its cenſure ? | 
| Lord G. has renewed his viſits there, by Be- 
verly's approbation, I commend him for it; 
ſince he is convinced of her innocence, he acts 
prudently in ſhewing people he 1 fo.—Her lady- 
ſhip is very importunate, Mrs. Beverly tells me, 
for leave to'tccompany her lord and maſter to the 
Wells; but he as peremptorily refuſed her re- 
queſt. His mother was no lefs folicitous te attend 
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him, but he will not hear of it: you know he is 
1 little ungbvernable and ſelf-willed. Your aunt, 
however, 1s determined to ftay in town till his re- 
urn.— He ſets off in a few days. I hope he will 
receive benefit from his expedition. He came 
this morning to take leave of me.—No queſtions, 
my dear. I dare not ſarisfy your curioſity in the 
preſent poſture of our affairs: it would be highly 
mprudent.— No, I will not tell you a word he 
aid, I was greatly affected, and am fo ſtill, — 
His viſit has made me moſt intolerably grave. I 
know no bufineſs I had to write while in this vile 
humour; but I was uneaſy. I hoped it would 
relieve my mind ; but it has not, however. I 
dare not unburthen it with freedom. Now don't 
give the reins to your lively imagination. Vou 
ſhall not think—our poor friend may yet be hap- 
py : 1 would hope ſo.— Adieu. 

Is Alp you ſhould not think; but I retrat,— 
Yes, think on Montague; thifik of him from 
morn till dewy eve; a ſummer's day; and be 
ſure you think of him with approbation.—Onee 
more adieu, my fweet friend; all happineſs at- 
tend you, 


Crara Beviit. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
To Mrs. Bz VIII. 


SHoRT reſpite.— The melancholy cauſe 
prevents the joy it would otherwiſe give 

me.—Sir Olander Montague is at the point of 
death, Mamma this morning received a letter 
from his ſon. She is highly pleaſed with him for 
the tender affection he expteſſes for his father; 
and no leſs with his, fervent profeſſions of regard 
for her Indiana. | 

THis event will ſome time longer delay his 
dreaded viſit. But alas ! what avails this ſhort 
reprieve ?—the fatal time will come—no matter; 
I. muſt ſubmit to my fate.—T am not ſingular in 
misfortunes. Ah} I have but teo many te keep 
me in countenance—Poor Beverly !—I am alarm- 
ed at what you hint in regard to lady Caroline's 
behaviour. Should ſhe have deceived us, I ſhall 
never forgive myſelf for having too officiouſly 
intereſted myſelf in her affairs, | 

For Heaven's ſake, be more particular in your 
next, what part of her conduct ts exceptionable. 
—Se: ſoon too hope you are miſtaken. —Yet 
now I recollect, there was a ſort of levity mixed 
with her joy, when ſhe joined us after her recon- 
citation, with which I was not entirely pleafed. It 
was, I thought, at the time, a too ſudden tranſi- 


tion from one extreme to another.— Happy as we 


might naturally expe& ſhe- would be, I yet think 
a woman of prudence, a woman of ſentiment, 
would not expreſs it as ſhe did, —I may be too 
critical in my remarks ; but I ſhould have ima- 
gmed a heart, ſo lately ſoftened with the moſt 


poignant-grief, could not ſo ſuddenly give way 5 ear 
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ſuch contrary emotions; eſpecially as ſhe muſt be 
ſenſible it was at beſt but a reluctant pardon that 
was granted her. 

Tuis conſideration, I ſhould think, to a ſen- 
fble mind, muſt have been an allay to its joy.— 
Hers looked as if ſhe was more anxious for reco- 
vering her reputation, than ſolicitous to regain 


her huſband's affeftions.—T was doubtleſs a lau- 


dable ambition; but I could not, had I been in 
her place, have been ſo wild with joy with that 
proſpect alone, except I had likewiſe ſeen more 
encouraging hopes of the other. 

Tuls, you know, was not at that time the 
caſe — Beverly ſeemed rather to yield to my in- 
treaties, than to any favourable impreſſion ſhe 
had made by her ſubmiſſions —A eircumſtance 
that would have wounded my delicacy, and ef- 
_ dampt my tranſports, had I been his 
wife, 

I Do not, with you, approve of lord G.'s re- 
newed intimacy. Mr. Beverly might have ſeen 
him ; but I think, after ſo fatal an affair, and the 
knowledge ſhe has of his libertine character, his 
lady ought not—I wonder how ſhe could prevaił 
on herſelf to admit him.—I ſhould, doubtleſs, 
bave endeavoured to forgive him, as my duty re- 
quired ; but after he had fo cruelly injured my 
lame—allowing he had no intention of doing it 
—after he had endangered the life of my huſ- 
band, I think I never could have endured him in- 
my ſight. —At beſt, he was unpardonably want- 
ing in the reſpect to which, as a virtuous woman, 
ſhe was intitled, when he dared. to make uſe of, 
her houſe for his ſcandalous rendezvous.—1 never 
could have pardoned ſuch an indignity. 

Dow'r accuſe me of ſeverity or prudery, my 
Clara, I ſhould not merit your * 
| — h cou 
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could I treat a ſubject like this without expreſſing 
a proper refentment. I hope I am not naturally 
uncharitable; and yet I cannot help entertaining 
ſome doubts. 

Way did not lady Caroline perſevere in her 
requeſt? Had I been his wife, I would not have 
taken a denial, How could ſhe conſent to their 
feparation, ill as you tell me he is ?—Perhaps ſhe 
may never ſee him more—poor Beverly !—Yet 
even his mother could not, it ſeems, prevail on 
him to let her accompany him.—lI know he is, 
as you ſay, obſtinate and ſelf-willed. 

I mvsT tell you that I aia grown rather pce- 
viſh —My temper is quite ruined. I don't krow 
what is' the matter with me; but I have been 
very unlike myſelf within theſe few days.—Shall 
I acctife Miſs Lenox ?—She is ſometimes unſea- 
fonably gay.—lI cannot bear that from anybody 
but my Clara.— Here ſhe is—dear girl. I be- 
Ireve, after all, ſhe means only to amuſe me.—l 
have not done her juſtice—T ought to aſk pardon: 
I am fometimes a little petuſant.—Once you ufed 
fo admire my patience. —Ah! my dear, I think 
I have lately quite loſt that amiable virtue. My 
letter wilt convince you I have but too much rea- 
fon to make this humiliating confeſſion.— Adieu. 

Caine me, my friend: I feel I deſerve it. Do 
not ſpare my faults; 'tis a well meant freedom 
Which we have ever taken with each other: but 
with all my faults, I may boaſt of my conſtant 
friendſhip for my Clara. Hers I am, and ever 
will be, while Indiana Danby. Nor fhall any 


change of name, ſhould that dreaded time ever | 


arrive, diminiſh my eſteem, 
| I. D. 
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Caroline, in my abſence. 
« ] ſhould not have gone without her he 
% poor thing is ſo afflicted at her huſband's ill- 
neſs, that I find it a difficult matter to keep 
her in any degree of ſpirits. It was with re- 
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LETTER EXXIX, 
To INDIANA. 


HALL I chide you, my dear? Come then 
No. | poſitively cannot, LI am more in- 
clined to laugh. —O, Indiana, Indiana! we wo- 
men, even the very beſt of us, are—but I wor't 
enlarge on the ſubject. I won't humble you. —L 
know you have, by this time, called yourſelf to 
account for your pretty, cenſorious, peeviſh let- 
ter.—I have burnt it, child. *Tis the only one 
of your dear epiſtles that has met with ſo ſevere 
a fate “l deſign that the reſt be immortal, 
Burr after all, my dear, don't be too much 
mortified thongh. I think you have made the 


moſt of the ſingle hint I dropped in my laſt ; and 


you did not uſe to. be ſo very ready in cenſuring: 
yet don't be too much mortified, I ſfay.—l will, 
to put you alittle into conceit with yourſelf, give 
you a proof that you have a competent ſhare of 
ſagacity.— I again repeat it; lady Caroline's be- 
haviour is not at all the thing I could wiſh — 
Mrs. Beverly called upon me yeſterday morning; 
told me {he was to ſpend the day at our good 
friend the biſhop's.— 

% Now, my dear Mrs. Bevill,” continued 
ſhe, it would be an act of charity i in you, ik 
* you would be ſo good as to pay a viſit to lady 
She 1s not well, or 


x , JuGance L left her; but my friends would take 
© 29 dental. —i did net tell her I would endeavour 
= 


into the houſe, and up to the drawing- room ſo 


the ſorrowful Caroline reclined on her couch; 


à crowd of beaux and belles; her ladyſhip ſeated 


ſaid to be oppreſſed, by loud burſts of laughter; 


i — * 9 wr 
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eto procure her the pleaſure of your company, 
% She ſaid ſhe would be denied to every body: fron 
© but you, my dear Mrs. Bevill, need not doubt 
c a ready, a joyful admittance.” 


* I wILL very chearfully comply with your # S 
4 requeſt,” returned J. We have company . 
< to dinner; but the moment they leave us, II — 
* wait on her.“ 

AccoRDINGLY, Without ſending that J ſhe, 
thought a needleſs ceremony ], about ſix o'clock, WI © 
got into my chair, work in my pocket, imagining N 
it would be a ſober converſation viſit, and gave s 
orders to be carried to Mr. Beverly's—a loud rap . 
the porter made his appearance. H 

« Is your lady at home?“ aſked my ſervant — em- 

He approached to ſee who it waz—then, with ws 


a grave face, anſwered ** No.“ — . 

« O, very well,” ſaid I: „ but ſhew me to I Hain. 
«* your lady, nevertheleſs” Her Abigail, a what 
faithful creature O, 1 make no doubt of it 
now hurried to the door. She curteſied, bluſhed, 
and ſtammered out what I did not diſtinctly hear : 
for without aſking any more queſtions, I tripped 


loſt a 


-quick, that the ſervants had not time to announce 
my viſit. —1 had compoſed my countenance to a 
proper gravity, not doubting but I ſhould find 


her ſtreaming eyes bathed in tears.—I whiſked 
open the door, when lo! inſtead of the mournful 
ſcene I expected would be exhibited to my view, 


on a couch, lord G. cloſe at her elbow ; the for- 
mer expreſſing that affliction, with which ſhe was 


but my ſudden and unlooked-for appearance Pace te 
quickly damped their mirth.— I never faw a crea · Nlermi 
8 | ture} 
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ture look ſo fooliſh. She rather ſtarted, than roſe 
from her ſeat, on my entrance ; bluſhed, fal- 
tered, and appeared in the higheſt confuſton, — 

* I THOUGHT you had been indiſpoſed, lady 
Caroline,“ ſaid I, with meaning in my looks. 
—* 1 am glad to find Mrs. Beverly was miſ- 
„ taken,” — 

« I was alittle indiſpoſed this morning,” ſaid 
ſhe, colouring.— X 

« I CONGRATULATE you on your ſudden re- 
* covery,” interrupted I, with an archneſs that 
was perfectly intelligible to her. I took my ſeat. 
— There were two or three card tables. — 

HR ladyſhip, faltering, aſked me, if I choſe 
to make one of the party ?—I excuſed myſelf.— 
dhe was vexed to death, as I could ſee—my pre- 
ſence was a viſible reſtraint both on her and her 
ſwain. Though he has a competent ſhare of 
what 1s called modeſt aſſurance, yet he was in no 
little embarraſſment, nor knew how to act, and 
loſt a good deal of his natural confidence under 
my ſcrutinizing eyes.—I fixed them ſtedfaſtly on 
lady Caroline, while I aſked when ſhe heard 
com Mr. Beverly, and how he was ?— 


„O vxxy ill, I fear?” returned ſhe, affect- 
ing to ſigh. — | 

* Very ill?” repeated I, with a fatirical 
ſmile, © Oh! then I do not wonder at your 
low ſpirits: but you muſt not be ſuffered to 
* indulge them.“ 

** You are perfectly right, Madam,” cried 
ord G. „“ 'tis what I am continually remonſtrat- 
ing againſt.“ 

* 1 DAkE ſay you are, my lord,” ſaid I; and 
" Thope with fuccefs. The creature had the 
race to bluſh ; and lady Caroline, finding 1 was 
etermined to diſturb their agreeable tEte-a-tete, 


of 


barraſſment, by her abſence, now began to pour 


J effectually put him to filence—nay, even put 


his Dulcinea. 


termined to ſtay till the aſſembly broke up, which 


not ſuch gueſts as our friend would have been 
much pleaſed with; for though women of faſhion, 
ſome of them were of a doubtful character — 


Trepent—but never mind, child, we did it for the 


;them down. —To ſay the truth, had ſhe ſuffere 


keep her in countenance, — 
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of two evils chaſe the leaſt ; and therefore ſat 
down to cards.—;There paſſed, however, ſome 
ſly and ſignificant glances between her and her 
beaux, which I did not much approve of. — 

TAE wretch, a little relieved from his em. 


out a torrent of common-place compliments— 
but I was in no humour to liſten with compla- 
cency.—I rallied him with ſo much ſeverity, that 


him to flight.—He left me, and placed himſelf 
behind one of the ladies chairs, who ſat facing 


Dis AGREEABLE as the viſit was, I yet de- 


I preſumed would not be late, as her ladyſhip, | 
made no doubt, would chooſe to diſmiſs them be- 
fore Mrs. Beverly's return. — Indeed they were 


How imprudent is this infatuated woman ?—1I hal 


beſt — _. | 
As I gueſs'd, the inſignificant crowd diſperſed] © ve 


before nine. I ſtayed ſome time after; and 


like a grave matron as I am, treated the gidd 
Caroline with a very notable lecture.—She af 
fected to be wondrous grateful for my advice 


but there was a viſible impatience in her looks 


and now and then an incommodious yawn firug® 
.gled for vent; but ſhe made ſhift, by ſcrewing 


up her mouth, and applying her ſalts, to kee 
them to eſcape, I found no ſmall inclination I beca 
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FOUND myſelf our 0 qualified for the grave 
428 had aſſun d;.1 vo was reſolved to do 
my duty.—At, laſt, - felieved both her and my- 
ſelf, by putting: an end to the iofipid An. 

Terokr of it to Bevill, when T got home: he 
was both ſurprized and' alarmed at her impru- 
dence.— 

© FYERE js no hope of her reformation,” 
cried he. I wiſh, from my ſoul, Beverly was 
* fairly rid of her; but fear ſhe has too much 
©. cunning ever again to give him ſo favourable 
% an opportunity as he lately had. Would to 
„Heaven we had never intermeddled in the af- 
fail. et, far am from diſapproving what 
* my Clara has done. know her generous mo- 
tives, and admire her for it: but tis a thou- 
« fand pities ſo noble a fellow Mod have been 

* thrown away on a creature ſo unworthy.” — 
«& AND who. but himſelf Was 10 blame ?” re- 
turned I. “ He is juſtly pumſhed for His con- 

N WN to my 2 | friend: dis fit forme of. you 


1 tches ould now” and then be m5 
„ af Cc Nn ehe te deter the reſt; nga Mon 
8 1 * Bo t tg” ke P 
wb ' vere at's 9 W n S i TABS 3 


Far} Gra fied my lay YET 
"ie * Clara is rp indolgent”ts ie cane 
* of her own ſex, 'ortatly:Cardline”— i 

5 , UNDOUBTEDLY I am 
70 Tbere are a thouſand Ekcaſer for us, the 
e weaker 10 but You, Jörds of che ereticn, 
* who arroga 1 "pk 5 Kai Tuch ſuperior wi. 
« dom, Cuche to ſet us better examples. 


1 ſider tho, that Beverly's' fault Was aggravated, 


becauſe committed againff perfection itſelf. 
but bis helpmate's only againſt a n errig 


ce WE 


mortal Hke Berſelf 
II 


Vor. IV. 


interrupted 1. 


ITT, 


« WE will dro} TY e art un gs. ſaid he, {mil 
ing. I'ſhall o Y 400% Had poor Beverly PP 
; coMpagSioNATEL echoed, * Poor Be- 


verly, indeed l“ And now, my dear, without 
making any apology for this packet of trifles, 1 


bid you adieu. 


| vc nal 
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LETTER XI. 


S©© S993 


To Renan (Bavany, Ay } 
Honovred Sir, | 


, ” 2 & 1 


2 IS the firſt time lever felt any reluctance 


in obeying your honour's commands. — I. 
' ,,grieves/ me to ſay any thing againſt my lady : 

but you ordered me to. ae. truth, and I dare 
not diſabey. your orders, Lam ſure it has been a 
heart-breaking thing to me, who have lived in 
your. banour's. family fo. Jongy, apd, to whom, not 
only your hgnour, but your onour's father, has 
been ſo kind a maſter, to ſee how things are going 


a 5 abſence.—,, 
ITTLE did [ think, wh hen you went abroad 
upon your {raj + pd, too your Faithful old man, 
, you 9, ip. cal fte long with you, that ſo 


ee ſing a young 11 f as you then 


Was, would meet with rg l a lot. Pardon me, 
your: honour, but my heart will over-flow, and | 
cannot help 


ſad ſubjeQ ; 


it—I am unwilling to came to the 


though your honour Nall 1 — 


ho 


CLARA Bevin, 
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{mil ww matters were before you went, or to be ſure 

* on would not have given me the int roctions you 

Be- id; and my good lady, your honour's mother, 

tout g, ot likely to grieve you with the account which 

les, | am forced to ſend you: and to be ſure, Madam 
45 cunning enough to keep the worſt of her do- 
nz from our knowledge, though J believe ſhe 

ry. kes more than ſhe likes; but ſhe does not care 
» take notice of it, hoping Thipgs may not be 
þ bad: but to be ſure there is ſtrange doings 

een the is out of the way. His lordſhip is here 
ry oſten ; and then Mrs. Warner buſtles about, 
id takes care to keep all the ſervants buly : but 
iis is not all. —I have ſeen Mrs. Jenny, as you 
mour bid me. So in the way of diſcourſe, 1 
xought in about the wicked affair that ſhe had 
ich a hand in; and ſo after one thing and ano- 
Nep— 

QanceWl O!] Mr. John,” cried ſhe, “ I wiſh 1 

1s. —It bad always known what I do now, things 

lady : would not have been carried | a5 they have 

I dare I been. 1 

been a How do you mean ?” ie 1 1 

ved in “ Way,” the anſwered, 40 your ay! is 

n, not grateful woman, and a vile one too; and p 

er, has ¶ care not if ſhe knew I ſaid ſo. ?% =" 

going “ Wu, ſure, Mrs. Jenny, you cannot think 

| ſo, after what you confeſſed to his honour? 

abroad“ Pur. tell you what, friend,” ſaid ſhe, “ I 


d man, have met with ſuch ungrateful treatment, both 
that o from her, and the moſt deceitful of men, that 
u then WW if they do not quickly change their behavi our, 
on #7 L ſhall ſoon make a very lüfferent confeſſion.— 
„ an 
to the ¶ with me, and made me countenance their 
gueſſed pretty ſtory, they have no more to fear ; but 
how 250 may find themſelves miſtaken. —I little 
1 H 2 thought. 


They think now they have catried their pdijr 
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« thought, after what had happened, that ſht 
« would have been fo daring as to renew her il . 7 
cc trigue with him.“ 


* TAkx care what you ſay, Mrs, Jenny, ; = 
| ſaid I; © you may come to ſuffer for giving you ing 
» 


« tongue ſuch ſcandalous liberties. —l ſuppoſe c 
« are jealous of his lordſhip ; hut no body vi 
< now believe you, when you ſo often Chang 
« your note. 


00 
Ke JEALOUS FP. eried ſhe ; © no, no; there if 4 
& nothin of that in the caſe, I aſſure you epa 
„ Your:lady well knew my character when . Nur 
ve took me to live with her. I was a convenient. ſu 
% cloak ; but PI] let her know, ere long, . qo 
. Fs be paid for the wearing She made 6 who 
7 la promiſes, and now pretends ſhe has WM the 
not in her power to fulfil them, She had be it. . 
« ter be leſs extravagant; and inſtead of gamin 80 
« away her money, beſtow it on one who b. ny lea 
17 1 in her power, either to fave or blaſt her if, writ 
utation.” — | waiting 
"46 You ſurprize me, Mrs. Jenny,” faid I. tbe n 


% would not that his honour ſhould know“ 
„„. Bur I would that he ſhould,” interrupt: 
" ſhe; ; and 1 tell you again, he ſhall ere lo 
1 have not enjoyed a moment's peace ſince 
« joined in their abominable falſehood.—I v' 
« your. maſter had not been out of town, ti 
* would not then have had me ſo much in th: 
+ power,: 
1 {I WAs qt firſt 1 to tell the trul 
1 hut they promiſed wonders, and wrought 
on my eaſy, nature, that I could not find 
7 1 my heart to deny them. His Lordſhip « 
ſered me a handſome ſettlement ; Madam 
$;vowed to Make my fortune; ſo ſolicitous 


« n 19: Fern, her ceputation—but ” 2 5 8 
„ talki 
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« talking. I ſhall know how to truſt them for 
« the future, | 

« TT is true, at the time, I received conſide- 
« rable ſums, but ſtill no certain proviſion; and 


nat ſhy 


her in 


Jenny, We now they put me off from:day to day, believ- 
"S You ing, that as both the world and Mr. Beverly 
ole gare perſuaded of her innocence, they have no 
Cy ug. more to fear; but I'll ſhew them the difference 


chang 0 —only let me know when he comes to town. 


I AM ſorry to have wronged” ſo fine a gen- 
Atleman. It is not, however, yet too late to 
repair my{fault. Perhaps he has yet ſome 
" doubt of his Lucretia, [meaning my lady, I 
* ſuppoſe] and ſet you on to talk to me. If he 
* did, you may tel} him what I'ſaid—I care not 
* who knows it; for I am ſure it is nothing but 
j the truth, and I am ready to take my cath of 
ol — 

So having heard all T wanted to know, I took 
my leave ; and as ſoon as I got home, ſat down 
to write this account to your honour, And now 
vaiting your farther commands, I humbly ſub- 

kribe myſelf your honour's 
terrupit 


moſt faithful 
ere lor 


ce 4 | and obedient Servant, 


his ny Jokx BRowx. 
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"LETTER KL. 
" 2 p .- To Joux Brown. 


. Honeſt John, 
AM, much pleaſed with your diligence and 
t:delity,—I am obliged to you for your care 
and ſhall not fail to reward you,—I do not hin 
this as if I thought you ated from mercenary 
motives, I know you will eſteem yourſelf (ut. 
ficiently rewarded in the conſciouſneſs of having 


done your duty. You have ever merited my 


favour, but are now more than ever entitled to 
it—You know I make it a rule to provide com- 
fortably for thoſe of my domeſticks who have, 
by living long in my family, and manifeſting their 
fidelity, proved themſelves deſerving of it, when 
old age renders them unfit for ſervice: you art 
eminently intitled to that mark of diſtinction, 
and may depend on a gentecl proviſion for your 
future liſe, whether you chooſe to continue with 
me, of become your own maſter.— 

Bor one thing more, honeſt John: you muſt 
Pay another viſit to Mrs. Jenny, and tell her my 
return is uncertain, Aſk her if ſhe is willing to 
come to me at Briftol ; ſhe ſhall be amply re 
warded for her trouble. There is no time to be 
laſt. I ſhall never reſt till I come at the bottom 
of this curſed affair. Mean time, you may con- 
tinue to keep a ſharp look out. —Y ou underitand 
me.— 

M father warmly recommended you to mY 
favour ; and you have proved yourſelf worthy c 
his recommendation. Farewell, honeſt John. 
Be faith{ul, be ſecret.— 


HENRY BEVERLY, 
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LIEIT TER XLII.! 
To Mrs. BEVERLv. 


Dear Madam, 

BEG the favour of you to return immedi- 
[ ately to the Grove, I fear lady Caroline is 
unworthy of your generous countenance, and my 
reluctantly as it was granted pardon, —1 would 
not have you ſtay in town; you will only be 
made uneaſy. I do not wiſh you to be there when 
return. By heavens, I will no longer be im- 
poſed upon, I will have juſtice Don't be alarm- 
ed. Little as I value this worthlefs life, I will yet 
have ſome regard to its preſervation on your ac- 
bunt. Be under no apprehenſions therefore; [ 
vive you my promiſe to act with diſcretion. I 
will endeavour to govern my too Impetuous tem- 
per; but, I repeat it, I will have juſtice one way 
or other.—I hardly know what I write: I am 
half diſtracted. Surely never wretch was born to 
ſo ſevere a fate !— | | 

Ol-TaE obdurate, lovely, cruel Indiana 
if ſhe reſigns herſelf to the arms of another, by 
a} that's good and ſacred—Pardon me, dear Ma- 
dam; I am continually. making you uneaſy, and 
yet, from my inmoſt ſoul, 1 with to fee you hap- 
Py ; for never ſon felt more affection for a parent 
than your 


HENRY BEVERLY, 


I. E T. 


* 


»- 
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L.IEIT MER XLIII, 
To: Lorfl GW. 


HAT am I to think of your failing in 
your engagement? Unkind. Do you 
preſume on my indulgence ?—I cannot bear the 
leaſt appearance of flight from you, my Lord, 
for whoſe ſake I have Ah let me not think 
what I have done.—Y ou ought now to redouble 
vour tenderneſs and aſſiduity: I want it all to ſup- 
rt my ſpirits in my preſent condition. I ſhould 
abſolutely go diſtracted, were it not for the de- 
pendance I have on my faithful Warner. Be- 
verly's abſence is a convenient circumſtance, thank 
Heaven ! My moroſe duenna too has at laſt left 
me, and left me in diſpleaſure—but- that little 
affected me. Tis a ſhrewd old dowager. I 
half fear we have not been ſo diſcreet as we ought 
to have been. For Heaven's ſake, let us be more 
cautious for the future. You know the infinite 
value I ſet upon my reputation.—-Ah ! my lord, 
but for my huſband's abominable attachment to 
another, and your too ſeducing charms, I need 
never have been in danger of loſing it. But what 
woman could tamely bear the treatment I have 
received? Thouſands have erred without half my 
provocation.— 

I wiLL no longer admit your viſits here ; we 
may more ſafely and conveniently meet at War- 
ner's: ſiſter's. The pious old dowager dropped 
ſome alarming hints. I aſked, but you may be- 
lieve rather faintly, for leave to accompany her 
to the Grove ſternly denied. IL'he ſternnels 


I could have diſpenſed with; but the denial was 


perfectly agreeable —Good ſoul, why all this 25 
ger! 
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Could ſhe really expect I ſhould feel no 


r? 
Lent for wrongs like mine? She's much 
miſtaken ; I am not ſo very tame a wife, — 

LeT me ſee you this evening, my lord, at the 
place I mentioned. —If you fail me again but 
ſurely you will not. 1 have a thouſand things to 
ay, to conſult with you about.—The fatal time 


draws near ; good Heaven, how I dread it! 
I muſt deny myſelf to all company, leſt they 
ſhould be tempted to gueſs what it is of the ut- 
meſt conſequence to conceal. — The retired life I 
ſhall for ſome time be compelled to lead, will have 
a good appearance in the eyes of the world. 
They'll think, no doubt, *tis owing to my pru- 
dence, now my chaperon has left me, and my 
good man is from home. Your declining any 
future viſits, will confirm their favourable opi- 
nion. I ſhall be eſteemed a miracle of virtue. I 
wiſh ſo unfaſhionable a conduct may not, how- 
ever, injure me in the opinion of the Beau 
Monde, where diſcretion is ſo little in vogue — © 
Your alarming note is this moment brought 
me.— Jenny gone off good Heavens] then ſhe 
will put her horrid threats in execution. — We are 
betrayed, ruined, and undone. I know the ma- 
lice of that vile creature —We have ated im- 
prudently in not more firmly ſecuring her in our 
intereſt. I ſee the fatal conſequence of her elope- 
ment.— What is to be done? She is gone to Be- 
verly, I make no doubt. She will confeſs all. I 
die at the thought —My reputation—O, Hea- 
vens | ſhall I then, again, be expoſed to infamy 
and public ſhame ? I have no mercy to expect, no 
friends now to plead for me, No; I will not 
put them to the trial; nor ſhall they triumph 
over my fall. I will not ſtay to be inſulted. — 
LI us fly, my Lord. I claim your promiſe : 
you are my only dependance ; be my protector. 
H 5 I will 
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I will go with you to the fartheſt corner of the 


world; only hide me from my enemies, and in- 


cenſed huſband. My tears flow. — To what a 
wretched alternative am I reduced? But if I muſt 
be branded with infamy, let me at leaſt be out of 
the reach | | 

O ! I cannot proceed. Fatal love! why did [ 
yield to thy influence? But ' tis too late to repent; 
nor can], ſince 'tis for you I ſuffer. —Be gene- 
rous, my Lord: a paſſion like mine - what return 
does it not merit ?—Haſten to the place of ren- 
dezvous; we have no time to loſe. —There is an 
abſolute neceſſity, at leaſt for my flight. But will 
you not accompany me ? Surely you will, Who 
knows how ſoon the incenſed Beverly may return? 
I would not ſee him for the univerſe. I am all 
diſtraction and horror. Warner has already re- 
ceived orders to prepare for my departure. I 
cannot ſtay in England. — 

War will my mother ſay, who was with 


ſo much difficulty reconciled to me? My family 


diſhonoured!—Ah! that is the leaſt part of my 
affliction.ä— Let me but fird a lover, a protector 
in you, my dear G. and l' bid defiance to for- 
tune and all her frouns i ſhall be with you in leſs 
than an hour. Prepare to receive me with ten— 
derneſs, or you muſt expect to be witneſs to the 
death of your unhappy 


CAROLINE BEVERLY, 


Curſe on that name! Would I had never 
known it! 
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LEER XIV. 


To Mrs: BEvIILL. 
T length, my dear Clara, the dreaded man 


is come. His father is dead: he is now 
Sir George Montague. Vain diſtinction ! How 
little weight has his title with me ? From mamma 
he met with the moſt gracious reception—Lady 
Worthy too, and my dear Mrs. Beverly, who 1s 
at laſt returned to us, do juſtice to his merit; nor 
am 1 inſenſible of it: but alas! my refractory 
heart—why do I talk of that ?—hearts are now 
out of the queſtion; —1 liſten only to my duty; 
nor expect happineſs from any other ſource, but 
having contributed to that of others.—T his, they 
aſſure me, I have.—Now I patiently—how can 
I help myſelf, liſten to his addreſſes. —Y ou know. 
my promiſes extended. no farther —but ah! my 
dear, I could not hope they would be ſatisfied 
with that. No. I foreſaw the conſequence. 
Nothing but my marrying will ſatisfy my beloved 
mother.—Be it ſo; I ſubmit to my fate, weary 
of contending: yet had I known—perhaps it is 
better as it i5—1 could not have done juſtice to his 
paſſion. 

Ma the deſerving Manly be happy! hope 
he is ſo What you ſay is juſt : though I had 
more. friendſhip for him, he made not a deeper 
impreſſion on my heart than this Montague. —It 
is equally inſenſible to both.—1 think I am a proof 
that *tis poſſible, contrary to the general opinion, 
to love more than once: but to love a third time 
no, Clara, that I find, with me at leaſt, is in- 
deed impoſſible. 
Mas. BEVERL x is very reſerved in regard to 
ady Caroline; but I ſuſpect ſhe does not poſſeſs 
ZIEY any 
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any great ſhare in her eſteem. i] do not chooſe to 
enter upon the ſubject, as ſhe takes manifeſt pains 
to avoid it. I depend on my Clara for informa- 
tion. I fear there has been ſome freſh miſunder- 
ſtanding. —Try to find out the cauſe. No more 
chiding, my dear. Believe me I am, and have 
all along been, perfectly diſintereſted, You 
know my heart, and cannot doubt the truth of 
this —— 

Iam engaged in a continual round of amuſe. 
ments. You charge me not to think. - There's 
little fear I ſhould ; they will not permit me, were 
I ever fo much inclined to it. Miſs Lenox never 
leaves me a moment. The dear girl is officiouſly 
teazing. Mr, Montague too has a fertile inven- 
tion, and is every day propoſing and engaging 
us in ſome parties of pleaſure, as they are called. 
Perhaps ſome of our acquaintance may really 
find them fo. I, however, am not one of that 
number; but. *tis neceſſary to diſguiſe my ſenti- 
ments. You uſed to ſay I had no talents for hy- 
pocriſy.—-You would think otherwiſe, were 
you now a witneſs of my behaviour.--- 

Miss Lenox tells me ſhe half envies me; 
that Montague 1s the ſweeteſt man alive : that is 
her expreſſion.---I really believe ſhe thinks ſo.--- 
Were he a favoured lover, I ſhould have ſome 


voom to be jealous; but as matters ſtand, the diſ- 


rinction ſhe honours him with, does not in the 
leaſt affect me: and, indeed, love is, I believe, 
fo ſerious a paſſion, that it produces gravity, even 
in the moſt lively diſpoſitions. There is never 
much of it between people who can laugh, rally 
and trifle with each other, as is the cafe with Mis 
Lenox and him. 

Ovr fweet Fanny difcovered herfelf to be my 
xival, by far different ſymptoms, Ah! would to 

| | Heaven 
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Heaven I durft flatter myſelf this gay girl were ſo, 
if, at the ſame time, I ſaw any reaſon to believe 
ſhe would prove a favoured one. I am ſure Sir 
George would make a happy exchange ; for ſhe 


might—-but alas! I never can return his paſſion, 


—Her fortune too, her accompliſhments, her 
perſon—But why indulge myſelf in thoſe ground- 
leſs ſuppoſitions, for which I have not the leaſt 
foundation? The man, my dear, is more vio- 
lent than ever in his profeſſions of love. By a 
{range caprice, the greater obſtacles we have to 
ſurmount, the more eager are we in the purſuit. 
AI am weary of the diſagreeable ſubje.,— 
Adieu, my dear Clara. O that you were here ! 
How much do J ſtand in need of your conſolatory 
preſence ! but I dare not hope for it. — 


Yours ever, 


Indiana DANBY, 
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monſtrate; but am entirely paſſive. 


de a ſplendid, a public one.—As they 
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LETT ES ALY, 


'Fo the Same. 


OY to my dear friend, —Thank Heaven, the 


important event is happily over. Mr. Bevil}- 
—O ! with what tranſport! informs us, in his 
letter to Mrs. Beverly, that you are as well, na 
better, than could be expected, and the dear lit- 
dle babe too.—l ſincerely congratulate. you on 
your growing felicity, on the increaſe of thoſe 
ſweet pledges of your mutual love—thoſe endear- 
ing bonds which more firmly unite you to each 
other — l partake in your happineſs, Alas! I 
have played the prodigal with my own, and muſt 
now be indebted - to others for the little ſhare I. 
may hereafter hope for. 

My doom is fixed. Yes, I have at laſt yield- 
ed to the importunity of my friends; next Mon- 
day — What have I done? Have I really given 
my conſent — but let me not think. I cannot. 
] am fallen into a kind of ſtupefaction. I never 
was in ſo ſtrange a way. I am hardly alive. I 
do not weep. I do not complain. I do not re- 
'They con- 
ſult me about the horrid preparation: I make no 
anſwer—they have all their own: way. O] how 
unimportant to me are thoſe trifles, about which 
they make ſuch a buſtle ! 

I THINK I heard them ſay, the wedding is to 
pleaſe. 
My dear mother is ſo buſy, ſo alert, fo delighted 
—- Miſs Lenox has taken upon her to chooſe my 
wedding cloaths. I am ſure I have no choice. — 


Lady Worthy talks of jewels and fine equipage 


and the man, the dreaded man, torments 80 
y WI 
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with his officious tenderneſs.— Thus every one 
are employed as inclination leads them—all but 
unhappy me.—lI wander up and down the hou'e 
like a melancholy ghoft ſeeking reſt, but findmg 
none. 

One of the Miſs Montagues is with us. I 
had almoſt forgot to mention her. *Tis indeed 
of no great conſequence, —Yet, to do her juſtice, 
ſhe's a moſt amiable girl, and aſſiduouſly endea- 
yours to cultivate my friendſhip.—1 ſhould like 
her, were it poſſible, in my preſent ſituation of 
mind, to like any thing— She is remarkably 
grave, but not reſerved; ſenſible, engaging, and 
extremely handſome z perfectly 1dolizes her bro- 
ther. 
ly generous manner with regard to their fortunes. 
—'T he father's will gave a proof of. his too great 
partiality fox his eldeſt ſon, but he has made 
them amends. 

Miss LEtxox has loſt a little of her uſual vi- 
vacity. She ſays I have infected her with my 
low ſpirits. —I wiſh the change may not proceed 
from a different cauſe—I ſhould not be ſurprized. 
Sir George, to do him juſtice, is handſome and 
engaging, and ſome hearts are but too ſuſcepti- 
ble. He has reſource to her agreeable and lively 
converſation for relief, when my cruelty, as he 
thinks fit to call it, has made him uneaſy ; and 
ſhe is very ready to do all in her power to con- 
ſole him—O ! that—l will not utter the fruitleſs 
with, —*Tis impoſſible; there is not time—they 
hurry every thing on with ſuch precipitation.— 
Monday ! the fatal Monday !—a few days only— 
and what ſhall I be ?—Wretched. 


Miss MonTAGUE is here.—She apologizes | 


for her intruſion. She is ſweetly amiable: 1 can- 


not refuſe her my company.—Adieu for the 
preſent. | 


In 


He has, it ſeems, acted in an uncommon- + 


— — — 
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In CoxnTINUATION. 


I HAvx nothing material to add: yet permit 
me to write, dear Clara, *tis my only relief. 
But let me not renew my complaints: I will tatk 
of others, ſince of myſelf I cannot, without en- 
creaſing my grief.— I have been engaged in a ſe- 
rious, not the leſs agreeable to me for that, tete. 
a-tete with the lovely Miſs Montague. I find 
ſhe will at length compel me to be more than in- 
different to her obliging careſſes.—I think I can 
now, in ſome meaſure, account for her gravity, 
which was a little ſurpriſing in a perſon ſo young 
and amiable, I have reaſon to believe it is not 
her natural temper, It gives, however, an en- 
gaging ſoftneſs to her manner. — But how, you 
aſk, do I account for it Why, my dear, in the 
courſe of our converſation, Beverly was mention- 
ed—]1 ſighed through pity ; ſhe, I fear, from a 
different cauſe, ſhe bluſhed too.—His friendſhip 
for her brother made him a frequent viſiter at 
their houſe. She ſaid he was extremely amiable, 
and again ſhe ſighed. —There was a fort of con- 
ſciouſneſs in her manner. She durſt not raiſe her 
eyes while ſhe ſpoke of him, and appeared em- 
barraſſed and uneaſy To relieve her I changed 
the ſubje&; for I felt not any impertinent curioſi- 
ty to dive into her ſecrets. 

An ! my dear Clara, if the charming girl loves 
him, how ſincerely do I pity her !—A hopelels 

aſſion, what can be more dreadful ? She is wor- 
thy of a better fate, —-I am ſummoned to dinner. 
—Adieu,—The dear Miſs Montague is unhappy 
but how much more ſo is 


Your * 


INDIAN A DANBY, 
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LETTER XLVI. 
To Mrs. BEI t. 


NI. 


Sunday, five o'clock. 


DID not uſe to be ſo particular in naming tl e 
hour: but ah! Clara, every moment of my 
dear prized freedom is precarious to me, and row 


de;erves my attention. 


How ſoon fhall I be de- 


prived of it? —To-morrow,—W hy did I take up 
my pen ?—-I cannot write—Wohat a load do I 
feel at my heart, while every one round me 1s 
rejoicing at the near proſpec of what they chooſe 


to call my felicity ?—I thought this employment 
would relieve my tortured mind; but it will not 
do. I can ſettle to nothing —Oh 1 why are you 


not here? Your preſence would be a conſolation 


to me. —Vain wiſh—I cannot even write in my 
preſent condition. — Mr. Montague ſhews his 


tenderneſs and affiduity.—I am ungrateful —My 
friends, he tells me, are impatient at my abſence. 
—He ventured to come in ſearch of me.—Would 
I not condeſcend to oblige him with my dear 
company? — Ves, I muſt; for to what purpofe 
ſhould I avoid him? Adieu, adieu, my beſt lov- 
ed friend; *tis, alas! the laſt time I ſhall ever 


have the, pleaſure of ſubſcribing myſelf by the 


name of 


InDIANA DAN BV. 
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LETTER. XLVII. 
To Lady MoxnTAGuE. 
THAT would the woman be at? Itch 
: you I will write. Mind your little nurſ. 
ling. I won't be teaſed—Are the people diſtract- 


ed? Why, what harm can it do me ?—l am as 
well as ever I was in my life.— Lord help thoſe 
hdgeting over-officious ſouls, Do they think I 
am made of egg-ſhells ?—I am half angry with 
Bevill; he is. as great a fool as the beſt of them.— 
Well then, honeſt man, if you muſt have your 
way---write for mea few lines only, to tell my 
Indiana that---that I have a thouſand things to ſay 
to her,---Bevill---One at a time, if you pleaſe.--- 
Aſſure her of my warmeſt congratulations; of 
my kindeſt, my moſt affectionate wiſhes: for her 
happineſs.---Bevill---'Tis down---Pho---I would 
not give a fig for ſuch an amanuenſis. I hate 
your vile laconic ſtyle.---Well then, my dear 
Clara, give me leave to ſpeak for myſelf.— Well, 
take your own way of wording it: but try, for 
once, to ſay ſomething to the purpoſe.---Bevill--- 
You find, Madam, ſhe is ſtill the ſame ſaucy 
charmer ſhe ever was.---Her illneſs has not damp- 
ed her ſpirits. Don't you think I ſpoil her with 
too much indulgence ?---I am half inclined to 
change my plan, when ſhe is in a condition to 
bear it. What ſays her lovely friend? Does ſhe 
not deſerve it, for the pretty airs ſhe gives her- 
ſelf to me, her lord and maſter ?---There will be 
no governing her elſe.--- Nothing would ſatisfy 
her, forſooth, but ſeiting off for the Grove the 
moment ſhe received your laſt letter. She has 


talked of nothing but that journey ever fince —— 
J aſſure 
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I aſſure you, Madam, 1 will, with pleaſure, 
accompany her there, the moment ſhe 1s in a 
condition to travel, I wiſh impatience may not 
retard her recovery. 

Now, Madam, let me, with more ſeriouſ- 
neſs, offer my congratulations on your being at. 
laſt prevailed on to gratify the earneſt wiſhes of 
your friends.---I pray Heaven it may be the 
ſource of much felicity both to them and you. 
T truſt it will, Sir George has a thouſand good 
qualities. 

Ms. BE VII O, be ſure you tell her 
about the vile Caroline.— I had better leave that 
to you, my dear. Scandal is ſaid to be a ſubject 
particularly adapted to the female pen. I fear I 
ſhall make but a bungling hand of it. —Wretch! 
— In obedience to her commands, I muſt tell 
you, Madam, that lady Caroline is indeed a vile 
woman, and has artfully deceived us; but ſhe. 
has, at length, thrown off the maſk, and now 
appears in her true colours, 

THe counteſs, her mother, is quite outrage- 
ous ; ſo is her incenſed family, whom ſhe has fo 
ſhamefully diſnonoured. Mr. Beverly is not yet 
returned from Briſtol, and muſt, I imagine, be 
ignorant of what has happened in his abſence, — 
"Tis a moſt unaccountable affair. 

WHrarT could tempt her to go off, as ſhe has 
done, with lord G. when ſhe ſo lately gave a 
proof how anxious ſhe was to preſerve her repu- 
tation ?—lt was with that view only ſhe praQtiſcd 
her too ſucceſsful arts, and invented that plauſible 
tale which induced us to pity and engage in her 
cauſe.---Clara is of opinion I ſhould write, to in- 
form Mr. Beverly of the affair. *Tis an ungrate- 
ful taſk ; he will know it but too ſoon : I cannot 
think of making him uneaſy, ill as he is ill ſaid 
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to be. It might have fatal conſequences; eſpeci- 
ally on one of his raſh and impetuous temper.--- 
F pity him from my ſoul. Surely he deſerved a 
better fate. 

Tux vile woman gave it ont, amongſt her ac- 
quaintance, that ſhe was going to Briſtol at Mr, 
Beverly's requeſt, This appeared ſo natural, 
that numbers of people ſtill believe her there.--- 
But no more of this diſagreeable ſubje&t.---"Tis 
unſeaſonable at a time when I would hope you 
are a partaker of that joy which you have diffuſ- 
ed over ſo many worthy hearts.---Long, long may 
that joy continue and increaſe, is the ſincere and 
fervent wiſh of your---Mrs. Bevill--My name 
Grſt, if you pleaſe, good Sir, 


CLAnA Buvili. 


And no leſs ſo that of your moſt obedient ſervant, 


Joun BExvitlt. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XLVIL 


To Mrs. BEVILL. 


1 
N 
A 
f 


I 
n 


Dear Madam, 


me is allotted the melancholy taſk of in- 
forming you of a moſt fatal event. — All 

your friends here are in the utmoſt affliction.— 
No wonder.,—Y on, I doubt not, will be equally 
ſo, when you know what has happened. -A me- 
Jancholy taſk, as I before ſaid ; but it would be 
impoſſible to conceal it long from your know- 
ledge.—Be fecret, however —A needleſs caution 
to one of your diſcretion, I haſten to the unhap- 
Py affair, 
LasT Sunday, the day before that important 
one to your lovely friend, ſince it was fixed on 
for the celebration of her nuptials with the amia- 
ble Montague — Laſt Sunday evening, I ſay, 
Miſs Danby withdrew from a large circle of her 
Friends, to write, as ſhe told me, to her dear 
Mrs. Bevill. —Sir George, impatient at her ab- 
ſence, whiſpered the marchioneſs, who, ſmiling, 
nodded her head, as aſſenting to his requeſt. 
He immediately went in queſt of his beloved, 
and, in a few moments, returned, leading the 
charming maid, pleaſure ſparkling in his eyes, 
while he placed himſelf by her, and poured forth 
the overflowing of his enamoured heart. 
' Evgry one was delighted at the ſweet made- 
ſty of her manner, and every one declared they 
were formed for each other, —She was a little 
| embarraſſed 
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embarraſſed at ſo many eyes being fixed on her. 
Il faw her confuſion, and to divert their attenti. 


on, ran to the harpſicord. 

* WE are all very ſolemn, methinks,” cried 
I; © what ſay you to a ſprightly air or two, by 
« way of raiſing our ſpirits ?—for Muſick has 
© charms?” —— 

I saT down to the inſtrument—our friend was 
pleaſed with the motion. She aroſe, and placed 
herſelf behind my chair, —Miſs Montague ſtood 
by her. The Marchioneſs beckoned to Sir 
George, who took a ſeat near her's, and they 
entered into converſation —Complacency in her 
looks, gratitude and reſpeQ in his. 

Tuus were we engaged, when a ſervant en- 
tered, and delivered a note to Miſs Danby. 
She read it with, emotion; when whiſpering Miſs 
Montague; they both left the room. 

Ix a few moments the ſame ſervant again made 
his appearance, and approaching the Marchio- 
neſs, © My young lady, Madam,” ſaid he, 
0 begs you will not be uneaſy at her abſence. 
« She will ſoon return, and then inform your la- 
& dyſhip why ſhe was obliged to leave the com- 
10 pany ſo abrupt iy. 
 * You brought her a letter. juſt now! ?” re- 
turned ſhe. 

« Yes, Madam.“ 
Who delivered it to you?“ 

« A SERVANT, as I think, in colonel Manly's 
« livery,” anſwered the man, 
Vr well,” ſaid the Marchioneſs.— He 
bowed and left the room. 

„I am impatient to know the contents of the 
* note,” cried Mrs, Beverly. 
”" Mani is not come back. 

tune has happened to our worthy friend.“ 


« Surely Mrs. 
I fear ſome misfor- 


6c I am | 
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c I AM no leſs defirous of an explanation,“ 
ſaid the Marchioneſs: * but we muſt have pati- 
« ence; 'tis in vain to form any conjeCtures. 
« My daughter will ſoon return, and then our 


d « curioſity will be ſatisfied, Go on with your 
* % muſick, Miſs Lenox,” continued ſhe; * it 
- « will make the time appear leſs tedious. „ 

| Los Even her commands; but I did not pet- 
x form” with much fpirit.--. I don't know how to 
l F account for it, but I had a kind of preſentiment 
= tha: ſome misfortune had befallen our friend. 
go Sir George was not more at eaſe. He could not 
cf ſettle a moment 1n a place. He walked up and 
"oy down the room, impatience in his looks; rang 
__ the bell every moment, to know 1f ſhe was re- 


turned —At laſt the door opened. 
Liss EVER eye was eagerly turned towards it, 
when, behold, a ſervant pale and trembling 
ſtammered out, O] Madam, my lady” 
« Wrar of your lady?” cried Sir George, 
"7 and ſprung to the door. 
' | © Your honour's ſiſter,“ reſumed the ſer- 


1 * vant, „ is juſt brought in almoſt lifeleſs. - She 
a. was found in the park in that condition, by 

* two of the maids, who happened to be paf- 
re- ſing that way, but nobody knows what is be- 


* come of Miſs Danby.” 
Six GEORGE hardly ſtayed to hear him out. 
Diſtraction was in his looks. He ruſhed by the 
nly's klow—Fhe poor Marchioneſs and Mrs. Bever- 
made an attempt to follow him; but the for- 
_He Per ſunk again, almoſt fainting, into her chair. 
Her ſiſter hurried tò her aſſiſtance, though in 
ality ſhe was almoſt in the ſame condition. 
'Ngver was there a ſcene of ſo much confuſi- 
Þ; | his one running contrary ways, yet hardly 
Powing where they were going. found * 
C 
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if in Miſs Montague's apartment. She was 
juſt recovered from a ſwoon. 
, O, Miss Lenox!” cried ſhe, on ſeeing me, 
« what a dreadful accident ! 

% For Heaven's ſake explain yourſelf,” ſaid 
I. What is the matter ?”— 

& SHE is forcibly carried off,” returned ſhe. 
% A too ſucceſsful, a villeinaus plot has been 
© formed againſt her.—But read that letter. 
cannot enough compoſe myſelf to give you the“ wc 
« particulars.” 

I TOOK it, and read as follows, 

« O, Mx dear and ever amiable friend, after“ ſer 
* all your kind endeavours for my happinels, to 
what a wretched ſtate am I reduced? Come“ I 
* to me, if you have the leaſt compaſſion ior © m. 
the uofortunate.—1 arrived but a few hours © fri, 
“ fince at my aunt's, dead with fatigue and © my 
40 grief. 25 
„ O, cams to me, I beſench you. I have 
3 melancholy ſtory to tell you.— I can hardly} © the 
hold my pen. How will you be able to make ſent | 
% out. the meaning of this ſerawl? ty band He ca 
4% trembles. Let none of your family know.! 
4 am returned, Tis neceflary they ſhould not, 


as I will inform you, when I ſee you. I haue“ me 
« ſent my chaiſe, Pray oblige-me. My hea © ma 
| is oppreſſed. I long to eaſe it of its burthen © M3 
4 ee by pavuring out my grief into your 2 * the 
| © ſing bolom.— Adiey, — Your unhappy, b u“ the 

| ever affectionate i x# 
if 5 a | | | 1 11 9 70 
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« ND what am I to think of this letter? Vo 


ſaid I, turning in Miſs Montague. — 
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walk Tur it is wrote by ſome artful villain,” 
wen ſhe, “to get your lovely friend into bis 
g me, © Power. — | 
An has he ſucceeded ?” cried I, —— 
» (aid © Aral too fure he has,“ anſwered Miſe 
Montague. —** You know I accompanied her, 
d ſhe M © when ſhe left the room, on the receipt of the- 
been]! © vile note. It was her requeſt I ſhould, 
er. I *© My dear Miſs Montague, ſaid ſhe, when 
zu the © we got into the hall, ſhall I beg the favour of 
| you, to go with, me. to Mrs. — : an unfortu- 
nate friend of mine is at her. houſe, and has 
after“ ſent for me. I am not at liberty to tell you- 
eſs, to“ who it 18. She cautions, me to be ſecret ;. but 
Come] © I ſhould wiſh you to accompany me. You: 
ion ſor © may ſtay with the old lady, while 1 attend my» 
hours] © friend in her own apartment. —Will you 80, 
de and my dear?“ | 
« Wirth all my heart, ” anfrenad. — 
1 barel . O cou then, Tefurned Miſs. Danby, 
hardly « there is no time to be loſt; and immediately. 
o makeſ ſent for the ſervant who brought the note. 
band He came. — Where is the chaile ? 
know III Ar the park gate, Madam,” anſwered he. 
© SHE aſked no more queſiions.z but taking 
* me by the arm, we haſbened to the place, the 
„man ſollowing.— He opened the, carriage. 
4 My. friend got in.—I was going to- follow, but 
* the man ſtopped me, and haſtily puſhed to 
* the door, — What does the fellow mean? ſaid 
“J. IJ am to accompany Miſs Danby. — 
I You are not, indeed, Madam,” et he 3 
ANLY. and added, Drive on. — | 
Fey, * InDIANA ſcreamed, and attempted to get 
4. ot. out again, but the wretch held the door, —I 
| rr 
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&* called for aſſiſtance Another man, not in li- 
very, now made his appearance.“ 


“O, Six, I thought you would never come,” 


faidi the ſervant. * He made no anſwer, but 
* leapt into the chaiſe.—Indiana redoubled her 
« cries; I joined mine, bat, alas! nobody heard 
« us. Nobody came to our aſſiſtance.— The 
& carriage drove off. | 5 
„IRAN back towards the houſe, to inform 
the family of what had happened, that they 


might timely ſend after the raviſhers; but my 


& ſpirits failed before I had advanced many ſteps, 


«© and I funk down almoſt lifeleſs, - on the firſt 
«ſeat I came to. In that condition fome of the 


* ſervants accidentally found me, or I know not 
* how long I might have continued inſenſible.”— 


Sim George, the Marchioneſs, and Mrs. Be- 
verly, now entered the room.—Miſs Montague 


repeated the above particulars.— Vou may gue's 
what it produced. —Sif George immediately or- 


dered his horſe; and, with two of bis own ſer- 


vants, and one of Mrs. Beverly's, ſet off in pur- 
ſuit of the villain.— He is not yet returned. We 
have received no accounts of any of them. — 
Every body here is in the deepeſt affliction.— 
O wu Ar ea change ! — This houſe, lately the 
ſcene of ſo much joy, is now converted to the 
houſe of mourning. Nobody is more deeply at- 
fected than the amiable Miſs Montague. She 
entertains a tender friendſhip for the lovely, un- 
fortunate Indiana; and is no leſs grieved on her 
dear brother's account. O]! Madam, let us 
implore Heaven to reſtore her''to 'us, or what 
will become of her ſorrowing mother, whoſe liſe 
is wrapped up im hers-?—l can write no mote: 
We know not who to ſuſpe& as the author of all 
this miſery. We form a thouſand fruitleſs con- 
jectures, 
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ſectures.— Lady Worthy was not here when the 
tatal accident happened, but had promiſed to be 


li- 


de, uith us carly on the Monday morning. She 
but ¶ ame accordingly,—Ah! what a diſappointment! 
45 Adicu. Believe me ſincerely yours, 

cal b | 
The CHARLOTTE LENOX. 
form 


they P. S. I am deſired to aſk, if you have ſeen 
t my Me. Beverly, or whether he is returned from 
teps, briſtol ? . 


firſt 

CCC 

L Be- | L.£1T.56& ALL. 

tague : OP 

gue's To Miſs Lenox. 

ly or- 

n ſer- Map am 

1 Pur- To F 
We | TOOK the liberty to open your alarming 

— letter, as Mrs. Bevill has, for ſome days 

— pait, been too much indiſpoſed either to read or 

y the FEvrite. It is happy for me that I uſed that pte- 

o the aution.— I know not whether the conſequence 


ly at- ef ſeeing it, in her preſent . condition, might 
She Pot have been fatal to her. I am ſincerely af- 
„ un- fected at the melancholy contents; it is, indeed, 
on her ¶ moſt ſhocking, a moſt unexpected misfortune. 
let us I hope in heaven you have by this time re- 
r what eved ſome account of the fair ſufferer, WW ho 
oſe lile Ian the villain be? 
mote. Br your poſtſcript, I imagine you have ſame 
of all Þſpicion of Beverly; but I am convinced he 
ſs con- d no hand in the horrid affair, —He re- 
-Qures. N, I 2 turned 
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turned from Briſtol but laſt night, and imme. 
diately came to my houſe. I received your 
letter in the morning. Aſter a few inquiries in 
regard to his health (which is far from being 
eſtabliſhed) I. communicated to him the melan- 
choly news. He expreſſed the higheſt amaze- 
ment, but not the leaſt confuſion, no ſymptoms 
of guilt—he raved at the villain, wiſhed the per- 
plexity of his affairs would give him leave to 
join his friend in purſuit of him—but he was 
wretched, and could think of nothing till he had 
inflicted a juſt puniſhment on his unfaithful wife, 
that would, for ſome time, engroſs his whole at- 
tention ; and added, Indiana ſtands not in need 
4 aſſiſtance: her lover's, her favoured 
« Montague's, will be far more acceptable to her 
* have long ſince loſt“ He pauſed, and turned 
from me with emotion. 

« O Bevitr,” reſumed he, was ever man 
& born to ſo ſevere a fate? That Montague, 
« that friend, on whom I fo much relied, even 
* he has betrayed me—and my lovely torment 
« too——But I muſt not think, or I ſhall go 
diſtracted. — Revenge ſhall now be my ruling 
 paifion.—Farewel to love and all its-pains, al 
10 its deceitful joys; my heart is once more free 
% and. ever ſhall continue ſo.” 
Coup a man talk in this manner, madam 
and yet be guilty of what you ſuſpect? 
Beverly was always too raſh, too open-hearted 
ſucceſsfully to play the hypocrite. But were 
ht of a Gifferem diſpoſition, it - till ' could nc 
be him; ; as I am well- aſſured from others, 
well as himſelf, that he arrived" but laſt nig 
from · Briſtol. I rather think Mr. Manly. 


I' have not heard from him for ſome week 
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honour. —— The marquis this inſtant darted 
into my mind, But that is ſuch a wild, ſuch 
an unnatural thought, 1 would not indulge it 
for a moment, in ſhort, madam, we muſt 
have patience; all our conjeCtures are fruitleſs. 
—No matter who the villain is, all our care 
ſhould be to procure her deliverance ; I pra 

Heaven, this may ere long be effected.—If J 


can be of any ſervice, aſſure the marchioneſs, 
and Mrs. Beverly they may command me to the 


utmoſt of my power. I intreat you, madam, to 
favour me with a few lines, the moment you re- 
ceive any information of the dear young lady: 
for none of her friends can be more deeply in- 
tereſted in her fate than | 


Your moſt obedient Servant, 


Jonx BEvilts 


| 
| 
| 
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BETTER L. 
\ To Mr. BEVILI. 


OR Heaven's ſake, endeavour to prevent a 
meeting between Sir George and my fon, 
I am-dreadfully apprehenſive of the conſequence, 
We have received no accounts of my dear niece, 
—Sir George is half diſtracted. From ſome 
hints he dropped, I find he ſtill ſuſpects his friend, 
though he has ſeen your Jetter.—Good Hea- 
vens what will become of lis afflicted mother, 
ſhould he again raſhly endanger his life? —1 
ſhudder at the thought But this exaſperated, 
this reſentful Montague, he vows vengeance on 
the villain who has thus diſappointed his deareſt 
hopes ;—and, as I ſaid, he ſuſpects my Harry to 


be that villain.—But it cannot be; I never will 


believe he could be guilty of ſuch baſeneſs — But 
what, alas! avails his innocence ? I too well 
know his fiery, his impetuous temper. He 
will not tamely bear to be reproached ; he is al- 
ready highly incenſed againſt his friend.— Ab! 
ſhould they meet For Heaven's ſake, take ſome 
precaution to prevent it. 

Sin GeoRGE left us this morning, fo did his 
amiable ſiſter. She is no leſs than us appre- 
henſive of the fatal conſequence of his ſeeing my 
ſon. She has followed her brother to town, 
in hopes, if poſſible, to prevent the threatened 
miſch:et. 

1 nx poor marchioneſs ! O! what a family 
of mourners !—But I am not fo totally engroſ- 


. led by my own afllictions, as to forget our 


dear 
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dear Mrs. Bevill. How concerned am I at her 
illneſs I I hope ſhe is in no danger Dear 
Sir, write to me; uſe your influence over my 
ſon; be his protector; and, by ſo doing, you 
will confer an eternal obligation on your um- 


happy 


CAROLINE BEVERLY. 


S 


LETTER UI. 
To the MaRchToR Ess. 


LAS! all my precautions were fruitlefs. 
For Heaven's ſake, madam, conceal this 


letter from Mrs. Beverly.—O f how it would af- 


ſect her, to know what has happened II endea- 
voured, but in vain, to prevent. a meeting be- 
tween Beverly and Sir George. — The latter 
wrote to him.—I ſuſpected he would, and fre- 
quently aſked Mr. Beverly if he had heard no- 
thing from his friend. He denied that he had. 
I ventured to tell him that gentleman's ſuſpi- 
cion.— Ile raved. I endeavoured to calm him,— 
He talked of honour.— That, I told him, I 
would be as tenacious of as he himſelf could be. 
—He- vowed, he would ſee him immediately; 
he would clear himſelf one. way or other.—I re- 
monſtrated ; but he was inflexible. © Then, 
15 Beverly,” ſaid I,“ 1 muſt inſiſt on being pre- 
“ ſent at your interview.” 
Ir was long before he would agree to this; 

but J at laſt obtained his promiſe that I ſhould: 


—* Remember, then, I will depend on your 


14 „ Word.“ 
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word.“ You may,” returned he. If you 


ec hreak it;“ reſumed" l, * it will be as great a 
„breach of honour” as any you can be guilty of, 
4 and, to aggravate your:fault, a breach of friend- 
* ſhip too.” 

WI parted —Next morning I went early to 
his houſe.— The ſervapts told me he was out.— 
'Alarmed at this intelligence, I haſtened to Sir 
George's: there my fears were confirmed ; he 
too was from home. I returned very uneaſy fron 
my fruitleſs ſearch.— Juſt after dinner, a letter 
was delivered to me from Montague. The con- 
tents as follow : 


* I AM an unfortunate man, Mr. Bevill, My 
« reſentment was juſt; yet I wiſh I had reſtrained 
«© it —Mr, Beverly's life. is in immjinent danger. 
« All my tenderneſs, my friendſhip for him, re- 
c turned with double warmth,—O | what have! 
* raſhly done But it cannot be recalled, —Dear 
« Sir, haſten to my houſe : he is here. I have 
* procured him all che aſſiſtance in my power. [I 
* ſhall not attempt to leave England: I am re- 
ee gardleſs of my ſafety.—If he dies—this once 
'« valued friend—Once, do I ſay ? he is hill fo, 
« —My thoughts are too much in confufion— 
« cannot give you the particulars of this un- 
« happy affair Favour me with your company, 
yo ang that immediately. 
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I rnSTANTLY ſet off for his houſe. Sir 
George is ſlightly wounded ; but I am undef 
great apprehenſions for Mr. Beverly, —The ren- 
counter might have been fatal to them both, 
impetuous and raſh as they are, and ſo vio» 
lently incenſed againſt each other, had not a fair 
mediatrix interpoſed, — The lovely Miſs Monta- 
gue, watchful for her brother's ſafety, and per- 
haps not for his only, was very obſervant of his 
motions, dreading what has happened, — He laſt 
night received a note in her preſence, which he 
read with ſome emotion, and precipitately left 
the room,—She ſaw him no more that night: he 
ſhut himſelf up in his apartment.—She ſent to 
beg the favour of ſpeaking to him.—He deſired 
to be excuſed—it would be time enough in the 
morning. The morning came; Miſs Montague 
role early, determined to ſee him. She was 
haſtening to his apartment, when ſhe heard him 
open his door. She ran down ſtairs; he was al- 
ready in the ſtreet. She followed, and ſaw him 
get into a chair, and gave orders to be carried to 
Groſvenor-gate. She flew up ſtairs again, al- 
moſt wild with apprehenſion, and, muffling her- 


ſelf up, hurried after him. She got into the firſt 


chair ſhe met, and bid the men carry her, as faſt 
as poſſible, to Hyde- park. — There ſhe diſmiſſed 
them, and directed her trembling ſteps in ſearch 
of her brother. At laſt ſhe diſcovered, at- 
ſome diſtance, two gentlemen, who advanced to 
meet each other. She ran to the place; they 
were already engaged. Fearleſs of her own 
danger, ſhe ruſhed in between their ſwords ; but 
the fatal wound was given. Beverly fell: ſne 
kreamed, and ſunk down ſenſeleſs on the (to ap- 
pearance lifeleſs) body.—Sir George had ordered 
his man to wait at ſome diſtance, -He went to 

| 14 him, 


Kro of 

Him, and bid him inſtantly get two chairs; mean 
time, he endeavoured to recover his ſiſſer from 
her erden The ſervant returned. He put 
her, ſtill inſenſibſe, into one of them; Beverly 
into the other.— They were both carried to his 
houſe. Miſs Montague is ftill greatly indiſpoſed, 
and our poor friend, as I ſaid before, in immi- 
nent danger, 

AFTER I had received this melancholy ac- 
count from Sir George, he conducted me to 
Mr. Beverly's apartment.—He took my hand. — 
4 O Bevill,'it is all over with me; I am juſtly 
10 puniſhed.— Can you forgive me, dear Mon- 
« tague ?” But let me not attempt a mi- 
nute deſcription of the melancholy fcene.—1 
haſten to communicate more joyful news. Tour 
daughter, madam, the lovely Indiana, will, in a 
few days, be reſtored to your arms. Sir 
George” 8 ſuſpicions were but too juſt Mr. Be- 
verly is not in a condition to give me the parti- 
culars, but refers me to the young lady.— le 
has already wrote to her, it ſeems, as well as to 
the people ſhe is with, and given orders to re- 
"leaſe her from her confinement. She has been a 
kind of / priſoner, but treated with the utmoſt 
teſpect: he has not even ventured to appear in 
her preſence, dreading the violence of her re- 
undes —I am going to ſet off immediately 
for the place of her confirement—it is about 
fourteen miles from town. — O] with what plea- 
ſure do I undertake the little journey I will 

not leave her, till I have ſafely conducted her to 
the Grove. My Clara is all ecſtaſy.— She is 
better; but was ſo alarmed at not hearing 
from her beloved friend, that I was obliged to 
inform her of what has happened. This I 


might the more ſately do, as the charming]. 
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Miſs Danby will ſoon be reſtored to her friends. 
My carriage is not yet ready.— I have time 
to add a few lines more. From Miſs Mon- 
tague's behaviour, I have reaſon to think Mr. 
Beverly is more than indifferent to her; I be- 
lieve her brother is of the ſame opinion: that 
moſt generous friend is ſo much affected at the 
condition to which his reſentment has reduced 
Mr. Beverly, that he has ſworn, if he reco- 
vers, to make a ſacrifice of his paſſion, as ſome 
atonement for the miſchief it has been the 


cauſe of, —I have not expreſſed myſelf clearly. 


—] have not time; the chaiſe is at the door. — 


Adieu, madam; believe me, with the utmoſt: 
reſpect, 


Yours, &c.. 


Jonx BEVIIL. 


PR 


L E T. 
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AM. diſappointed of the pleafure I propoſed 

myſelf, m conduQting . Miſs Danby to. the 
Grove. —She had left her place of confinement 
before I reached it; nor is it to be wondered 
at, that ſhe availed herſelf of the firſt moment 
ſhe was at liberty yet I am, not without appre- 
benſion at her taking fo long a journey alone.— 
Mrs, Bevill is ſtill more alarmed ; ſhe inſiſts on 
ſetting out immediately for the Grove.—I have 
given my conſent, and will accompany her. Poor 
| Mrs. Beverly! I cannot ſend you more favourable 
accounts of her ſon; the phyſicians are ſtill du- 
bious, though they think he is in more danger 
from his fever than the wound. He has gene- 
rouſly declared, in order to clear Sir George, 
that the challenge was on his part: they have 
exchanged a mutual forgiveneſs, and nothing can 
be more affeCtionate than their behaviour to each 
other. —Miſs Montague is inconſolable; ſhe has 
never ſince the fatal event been able to leave her 
apartment.—But adieu, madam; every thing is 
ready for our journey. I long to aſſure you in 
perſon how ſincerely I am 


Yours, 


Jonx BEvII. 
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LETTER LIM 


To the MarcntoNEss. 


d ND is it then, at laſt, given to the 
hs | thrice happy Indiana to pour out her heart- 
nt telt joy to her beloved mamma ?—O ! inadam, 
ed join with your grateful daughter in praiſes to 
ot that merciful Being, who never abandons the in- 
re- nocent. | | | , | 

5 Wuar have I not ſuffered ſince the fatal 
on hour in which T was ſo cruelly raviſhed from 
ve you? What dreadful apprehenſions But, 
oor thank Heaven, they were groundleſs; for baſely 
ble as Mr. Beverly has ated in this affair, I yet 
du- am now convinced he would not have dared to 
ger offer me any indignityin regard to my honour, 
e- I mean.— But, ah ! how fatally has he wourded 
ge, my, till now, unſullied reputation? — What con- 
1ave jectures may not the cenforious world form of 
can ſuch an adventure ? I tremble to think of 
each it: they will have no mercy. My repug— 
has nance to a marriage with Sir George was no 


her ſecret : judge then in what a light this cruel af- 

ig is | fair will moft likely be repreſented There 
u in b no remedy: I was born to be wretched. —_— 

But I have at laſt found a retreat, where J hope 

my dear mamma, after what has happened, will 

not refuſe me the conſolation of ending my 
days.—— But let me, though the recollection 

1. | 5 pkinful, give ſome account of my unhappy 
rern ER e 
MISS MowrRAcur would inform vou how'I 
"was carried off. hall not attempt to de- 
Acrtbe my grief. The gentleman who accom- 
panied me if, after a conduct like his, he 
8 could 


T's 


| 
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could deſerve that name, behaved, to do him 
juſtice, with the greateſt reſpect, and uſed his 
utmaſt endeavours to ſooth me, ſwearing he 
had no diſhonourabie. intentions—that what he 
did was only to oblige a friend, whom he highly 
valued. . 

© I DARE not, at preſent, explain myſelf far- 
© ther,” ſaid he; © but if you knew who that 
* friend i is, madam, I am convinced you would 
no longer find cauſe for theſe violent emotions, 
& ſince he is incapable of injuring her who is 
5 dearer to him than his life.“ 

I HEARD him in ſilence—a ſilence in which ! 
continued during the reſt of our journey ; for I 
found my intreaties, my moſt earneſt remon- 
ſtrances, had not the leaſt effect. We ſtopped 
once or twice : he begged me to take ſome re- 
freſhment ; I peremptorily refuſed. 

Ar laſt we arrived at a genteel looking 
houſe, in a very lonely ſituation. The car- 
riage drove up to the gate: it was opened: I 
ſtruggled, and would not quit the chaiſe ; but 
he lifted me out, almoſt lifeleſs, in his arms, 
and carried me into a handſome apartment, 
where he left me, with ſeveral women attend- 
ants, who officiouſly endeavoured to recover me. 
— They had placed me on a bed. When my 
ſenſes began to revive, I ordered them to 
leave me. They made ſome reſpeQful remon- 
ſtrances z begged to fit up with me, as I was 
ſo much indiſpoſed; or would I not, at leaſt, 
ſuffer. them to undreſs me ?—No, 9, | told them; 
and inſiſted on being left alone. They obeyed 
me with reluctance.— I bolted the door, and, after 
examining the apartment, caſt myſelf into an arm- 
| 3 in which I ſpent the night, without taking 
off my cloaths. 


| 'Naxr 


(which he begged I would look upon as my 


friend was a worthy man, and knew his ho- 


— that, it ſeems, is his name—nor himſelf, 


« will I reſtore you to your friends! — thoſe 
“friends who will, I truſt, in ſpite of my paſt 
„ wildneſs and indiſcretions, 
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Nxxr morning a ſervant tapped at my 
door; I opened it, —She curtſied, and, without 
ſpeaking, delivered to me a letter. To my 
infinite amazement, I found it was from Mr. 
Beverly. He earneſtly beſought my pardon 
for what an ungovernable paſſion had compel- 
led him to, and made uſe of all his ſophiſtry 
to alleviate his fault. He even dared to up- 
braid me for conſenting to marry Sir George; 
— boaſted of his conſtant, perſevering love—and 
vowed 1 ſhould yet be his, in ſpite of men and 
devils : that was his raſh expreſſion. He had 
once more a proſpeCt of being freed from his 
curſed marriage. His only deſign in carrying 
me off, was to ſecure me from his too fortunate 
rival. The near approach of my nuptials had 
almoſt drove him diſtracted. No attempt ap- 
peared too deſperate for him to undertake—he 
was in deſpair he cared not what he did. 
Would I not pity him ? The houſe I was in 


own) belonged to a friend, who he had pre- 


vailed upon to engage in the daring enterprize 
of carrying off his Helen, So, with his 


uſual levity, he expreſſed himſelf. That 


nourable intentions. 


But neither Ms. Bidulph, 


would preſume to appear in my preſence, till an 
important affair was ſettled ; till he was at liberty 
to caſt himſelf at my 98 and once more to of- 
fer his hand. 


« An! with what tranſports,” adds he, 


of which I have 
* ſeriouſly repented, and vowed reformation— 


" hoſe 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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& 'Thoſe friends will, I truſt, intercede for me 
“ with the lovely charmer, on whom my fate 
„ depends,” — Till then the houſe, the ſervants, 
every thing was at my ſovereign diſpoſal ; all but 
liberty, of which he muſt, for ſome time, re- 
IuQtantly deprive me. He ended with a thouſand 
proteſtat ions of everlaſting love. — 

I mvsT own, Madam, dreadful as my ſitua- 
tion was, my apprehenſions began to diminiſh, 
when I found into whoſe power J had fallen. 
But alas! the affliction of my friends, of you, 
my beloved mamma, in particular, and the in- 


jury this cruel adventure muſt be to my reputa- 


tion, was alone ſufficient ſource of ſorrow. 
'There was no poſſibility of informing you of my 
ſituation, I was ſtrictly guarded, and all my mo- 
tions watched. Amongſt ſo many ſpies, I found 
it impoſſible to make one friend—The ſervants 
were not to be bribed ; he had but too well ſe- 
cured them in his intereſt, — 

Ix that melancholy manſion I ſpent more than 
a fortnight, —O! how flowly did the hours lag 
on? J was beginning to deſpair of ever being 
freed from my confinement, when 1 received a 
ſecond letter from Mr. Beverly,—I was affected 
with the contents —Poor, raſh, ill- fated man! 
He told me I was at liberty. He had wrote to 
this effect to the people I was with. He im- 
plored my forgiveneſs for the uneaſineſs he had 
been the-unfortunate cauſe of, but hoped his 
death would, in fome meaſure, atone for his 
faults—he ſhould never ſee me more. Said it 
was his laſt requeſt that I would do juſtice to the 
merit of his friend; we might yet be happy—fo, 
he hoped, ſhould: he, ere long. He rejoiced at 
an event which deprived him of a wretched be- 
ing, of which he had long been weary ; he ſhould 
3% | quit 
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£ quit- life without the leaft regret, could he but 
e once more fee me, and he aſſured, from my own 
. mouth, that 1 forgave him.— | 

t My tears flowed while I read this melanchol 
M letter. I felt the tendereſt compaſſion for him. 


d —When I had a litle got the better of my 
emotions, I ſat down and wroteian anſwer, which, 


a- I truft, will, in ſome meaſure, be a conſolation 
h, to the poor unfortunate.—O, how I pity my 
— dear Mrs. Beverly !1—bat'T cannot expreſs what L 
u, feel ; let me not then attempt it.— 

in- As ſoon as T had diſpatched my letter, I or- 
ta- dered a chaiſe.— I he ſervants flew to obey me. 
— —At firſt my deſign was to return immediately to 
my the Grove; but, on reflection, I had not cou-— 
10- rage to undertake ſo long a journey alone. I 
ind inquired in what part of the country I was 
nts and, to my inexpreſſible joy, found it was at no 
ſe- eat diſtance from C y, conſequently not 


r from- the retreat of my beloved Fanny.— 

han I inſtantly determined to make uſe of that happy 
lag I aſylum till I could inform my friends, who, I 
eing © doubted not, would ſend a proper perſon to con- 
ed a duct me to the Grove. Perhaps my dear mam- 
Cted ma, if her health will permit, may condeſcend to 
\!— I rejoice me with her preſence here.— 
e to An! Madam, would to Heaven I were per- 
im- mitted to end my days in this ſweet, this peace- 
had I ful retreat. —I met with a moſt gracious recep- 
| his fff tion from the amiable ladies of this little paradiſe ; 
r his I but no words can deſcribe the tranſports of m 
aid it Fanny, at my unexpected viſit. In her dear ſo- 
> the If ciety, could I forget the melancholy incidents of 
fo, my paſt life, and the preſent afffictions of thoſe 
d at who are dear to me; I ſhould eſteem myſelf as 
be- happy as it is poſſible to be in this world ôf care 


and 
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and diſappointments, O, how commendable has 
been the choice of theſe worthy women |—*Tis 
the life of angels. This peaceful dwelling is, to 
ſpeak in the language of holy writ, © An hiding 
* place from the wind, a covert from the tem- 
«« peſt of life, and as the ſhadow of a great rock 
„% in a weary land. Adieu, my ever dear 
mamma. I will not add to this long epiſtle; l 
am impatient till you receive it. . 

I ANTICIPATE your joy at my fortunate de- her 
livery. My dear Mrs. Beverly too, my Clara, che 
and all the reſt of my beloved friends ;—how will man 
they rejoice ?—But while I write, that joy is bette 
delayed, Adieu then, once more, | her.- 


* -t 


— Yours, with the tendereſt affection, | verly 


INDIANA DAN BT. to nr 


LET: AT 


U 
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rr eee. 
To Mrs. BEVILI. 


OURS was indeed, my dear Clara, an 
heroick piece of ſelf-denial, and a very 
commendable one.—It would have been cruel to 
have left Mrs. Beverly without a comforter, in 
her deep affliction; and your lovely friend can 
the better diſpenſe with your company, as her 
mamma, lady Worthy, Miſs Lenox, and your 
better half, to uſe your own expreſſion, are with 
her.—l ſuppoſe you are by this time arrived in 
town with your amiable companion. — 

O, How I long to hear how poor Mr. Be- 
verly is! What a tumultuous world is that you 
live in? No longer rally me on my calm retreat 
—ſweet ſerenity !—it is every day more endeared 
dv. to me.—O! no more of this, good Fanny, I 

think I hear you cry : I have heard all this pretty 
cant a thouſand times over: talk to me of my 
Indiana. I obey—but do not think I can deſcribe 
the enraptur'd meeting between the marchioneſs 
and her; nor the joy of her other friends. I am 
now but little accuſtomed to thoſe affecting ſcenes 
My life glides on calm and unruffled ; no vio- 
lent emotions; all is ſerenity and peace —My 
pen is ſo ſeldom employed in ſubjects of this na- 
ture, that I am ſure J could not do it juſtice. — 
Apply to your own lively imagination — Twas 
all joy and tranſport, warm congratulations, and 

I tender embraces.—— | 
E T. Ar length they regained ſome degree of com“ 

poſure, and began to talk a little more intelligibly. 

The marchioneſs, lady Worthy, and Miſs 

Lenox, were invited to ſpend a few days with 
us.— 
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us,—Mr. Bevill, for we admit no male creature; 
farther than the outward parlour, you know——. 
took his leave, and went to Mrs. Sidney's.—T he 
marchioneſs, a little fatigued with her journey, 
was conducted to her apartment, Indiana accom- 
panying her. 

LADY WorTHyY, and Miſs Lenox, who 
ſeems to be an amiable young woman, begged ! 
would favour them with a fight of the gardens, 
We took a walk—our Indiana ſoon after joined 
us. We rambled till ſummoned to dinner. 
Miſs Lenox was quite enchanted with our de- 
lightful retreat; and, in her lively way, declares 
ſhe is half tempted to tec »me one of the ſober 
ſiſterhood. My friend, with more ſeriouſneſs, 
aſſures me *tis her fixed reſolution, if the mar. 
chioneſs does not too ſtrenuouſſy oppoſe her incli- 
nation.— think, after what has paſſed, ſhe will 
not, and, for my own part, I think the ought 
not. 

Dox*T chide me, Clara—you cannot, I am 
convinced, be more ſolicitous for her happineſs 
than her Fanny.—We may, indeed, differ about 
the means of inſuring it. —You, no doubt, lively 
in your diſpoſition, will plead- in favour of the 
world—I, who have experienced, young as | 
am, how little that vaunted world has in its 

power to beſtow, muſt ever be an advocate for 
retirement; ſince 'tis in that, and only that, [ 
could have regained my loſt peace, —Y our fate, 
my dear ſiſter, has been uncommonly fortunate; 
but far otherwiſe has it been with Indiana. }Juſtly 
may we call her the child of affliction.—I am 
ſummoned, my dear. Our worthy aunt 1 
come to pay us a viſit —Mr. Bevill too is below, 
—Adieu, 


FANNY FREEMORE, 
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ai 
To Mrs. Bz viLL. 


Y Fanny has juſt ſhewn me what ſhe has 


wrote—and what ſays my beloved Clara 
to my reſolution ?—Ah! my dear, what other 
reſource is left me? Miſerable as I have hitherto 
been, tempt me not back to that tumultuous 
ocean, the world. Too long have I been toſſed 
to and fro on its tempeſtuous waves—At length L 
am happily landed on a peaceful haven, and ne- 
ver, never more will I adventure on a ſecond 
voyage.—My dear mother but faintly oppoſes my 
reſolution.— l can offer convincing arguments in 
defence of my choice. Does not Heaven ſeem 
to have deſigned me for a ſingle life? In vain 
have I ſtrove againſt its powerful decrees. —You 
have ſeen the fatal conſequence of my intended 
marriages. Unfortunate and ciſappointed in every 
attempt of that nature, *twas viſibly acting con- 
trary to the will of Providence —I humble my- 
ſelf—I aſk not the cauſe but reverence, adore, 
and, unmurmuring, ſubmit to my fate.— 


In calm repoſe and rural bliſs, 
The remnant of my days Þll paſs.— 


. You ſigh, you pity me. You think a life like 
that does not deſerve the name. Tis barely to 
exit, For to you a 
Green, fields and. ſhady groves, ** chryſtal 

ſprings, - 
And larks and nightingales, are odious tl in s — 
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But in this our taſte is widely different—It muſt 
be ſo.—Do not exert your dangerous eloquence— 
I cannot, muſt not change my purpoſe—Lady 
Worthy approves it; that's one great point gain- 
ed; for you know the influence ſhe has over my 
mamma.,—Mr, Bevill is filent, when in her pre- 
ſence we touch on the ſubject; from which, I 
imagine, he finds no material objections to of- 
fer, — 

I MUST give you a few-particulars of a ſermon 
I this morning heard in the chapel belonging to 
the happy community.—lt ſeems as if Heaven 
had inſpired Mr. Harriſon to preach it on purpoſe, 
to ſtrengthen my reſolution, and to adminiſter 
conſolation to me in particular,—1 could obſerve 
mamma's eyes moiſtened with tears as ſhe at- 
tentively liſtened, and now and then caſt a tender 
look at me.—Our lovely pious Fanny fat near me, 
and uttered a fervent Amen, when the good man 
prayed that © what we had heard with our out- 
« ward ears, might make a deep and laſting im- 
* preſſion on our hearts, and produce in us the 
& fiuits of good living, to the honour of our 
% Maker.” But liſten, my dear—no yawning— 
*Tis a ſermon, *tis true but, in my opinion, for 
that reaſon, the more worthy of your atten- 
tion. | | 
„ RETIREMENT, I heſitate not to pronounce 


©« jt, is not only commendable, but highly neceſ- 


e ſary but that retirement muſt be entered up- 
& on from proper motives, in order to give the 
« happineſs, to confer the profit expected from 
4 it When conſcious of our dependant ſtate 
% and future expectations; when awakened 
& to a. ſerious regard for immortal concerns, 
6 and convinced that the hurry of the world, 
& and the tumult of unwearied application to 
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earthly attachments, much indiſpoſe the mind 
Phan proper attention to divine conſiderations 
When moved by ſuch reflections, we 
« esche to quit the public ſtage, and to retire, 


that we may gain a better knowledge of our- 


ſelves, our God, and duty, the reſolution is 


as noble as the performance of it will be hap- 


py and every thing that can dignify human 
nature riſes up at once to adviſe and applaud 
It 

« Br before we enter upon this new ſcene, ' 
and ſequeſter ourſelves from the buſy throng, 
let me adviſe thoſe who have thoughts of it— 
firſt, carefully to examine their own diſpoſi- 
tions, that they may make trial of themſelves 
for ſome weeks, by entering upon their in- 
tended ſolitude. Perhaps this trial will con- 
vince them they had been deceived ; that they 


have not a ſufficient fund of ſelf-ſatisfying re- 


flections to diſſipate the leiſure of lonelineſs, 
to avert the wearineſs of vacuity. Happy in 
this knowledge, they may timely prevent the 
ill conſequence of a too haſty ſtep. But if, on 
trial, we find ourſelves capable of living in re- 
tirement, we ſhould not too long delay the exe- 


- cution.—Life is ſhort, and the buſineſs we 


haye to do in it great and important ; 


and of 


ſuch a nature, that if left undone, we are ir- 


retrievably ruined. —Miſtake me not, as if [ 
ſuppoſed we could not live in the world, and 
ſerve our Maker ſincerely and acceptably—fac' 
be ſuch a ſuggeſtion from me. I am convinced 


of the contrary.— But the inhabitants of the 


buſy world, my dear auditors, are troubled 
about many things ; ; Whereas you, with Mary, 
have choſen the one thing needſul.— And 1 
apply to your happy * for the truth, 
| * While. 


GY — — 
* 
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« while I aſſert, that retirement opens a ſcene of 
& chaſte and tranquil delight; and cuſtom ſoon 
* makes that life more ſweet than that painted 
e pomp.— We find the woods more free from 
„ peril than the inſidious world, while this our 
* life, exempt from public haunts, finds tongues 
ce in trees, books in the running brook, ſermons 
c in ſtones, and good in every thing,” — 

Ar laſt, my dear Clara, [oe an end to my 
tedious quotation ; but deeply is his whole ani- 
mated diſcourſe impreſſed on my mind, ——I 
ſhall never be at reſt till I have followed our ſweet 
Fanny's example.—O ! what heart-felt peace 
and ſerenity does ſhe experience ?—W ould 1 
could ſay the ſame 

Bur my poor Mrs. Beverly !—her ſon too, 
poor unhappy man !—Tell me, my Clara, are 
there any hopes of his recovery? It is my daily, 


my earneſt prayer, for his afflifted mother's ſake; 


and his too, I may add, and that without a bluſh; 
for believe me, there are now no remains, no, 
not the ſmalleſt degree, of my former weakneſs, 
—No, his laſt raſh imprudence, the injury he 
has done my reputation, the grief he has been 
the cauſe of—T look upon him as the inſtrument 
Heaven has been pleaſed to make uſe of to bring 
about its purpoſes.—All is for the beſt; 


I am concerned for Miſs Montague's illneſs, 


and no leſs ſo at her unhappy attachment.—I ever 
ſuſpeQed'it z and your account only confirmed 
thoſe ſuſpicions —I wiſh—but alas] my wiſhes 
have ever been fruitleſs —Adieu, my friend, my 
ſiſter Every rew misfortune I experience, ſeems 
the more to endear you to your 25 
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r 
To INDIAN A. 


EAR me, Indiana. —0, for heaven's ſake, 
do not put your vile reſolution in practice. 
Il cannot bear the thought, —And yet—and yet, 
my ſweet friend, my tears muſt ſpeak the reſt, — 
What ſhall I adviſe ?—Where—in what ſtate 
point out to you that long ſought happineſs which 
has ſo conſtantly eluded your purſuit ?—But per- 
mit me once more to plead for a poor unfortunate 
—[ promiſed I would, nor could you juſtly, in- 
cenſed as you are, have refuſed his eloquently 
urged requeſt. There are hopes of his reco- 
very ; there are hopes of an event—but another 
hope is ſtill wanting to render life deſirable. [ 
dare not ſpeak out, I fear your diſpleaſure but 
you underſtand, my dear, — 
Poor Miſs Montague! I believe even Be- 
verly muſt by this time have diſcovered her paſ- 
ſion for him,—His danger has thrown her quite 
off her guard, and now the wildneſs of her joy, 
at this proſpect of his recovery, is a ſtill more 
convincing proof, —Her brother's ſafety is how- 
ever a good excuſe for it.— The dear amiable 
girl! What a vile encroacher is this love 


and what ſtrange effects does it not produce ?— 


You know the ſweet creature is naturally all dif- 
fidence and timidity, and durſt hardly mince out 
the tremendous word Love—without a bluſh— 


Yet now ſhe can hardly forbear avowing that 
paſſion to the fatal inſpirer of it. N 


A LETTER From whom I wonder. 
An! my dear, moſt joyful news —I muſt fly 
to communicate it to Mrs, Beverly.—Patience, 


my 


| 


| 
\ 


* — x — — 


be ſerious, for to ſay truth it is paſt a joke. 
The letter I received juſt now was from her maid 
Warner, who accompanied her in her flight.— 
Her lady on her death-bed, ordered her to write 
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my dear, perhaps you may not think it fo very 
intereſting but you ſhall know it by-and by. 


In CoxTINUATION. 


Now, my dear girl, I poſitively wor't tell 
you one ſyllable of it, except you promiſe me to 
talk no more of that abominable retreat. [ 
cannot bear it. Vou know not how it affects me. 


El have a natural antipathy to your odious nun- 


neries—I wonder what peeviſh ſuperannuated old 
ſoul it was that firſt invented them. She ſuffers 
for it by this time, or I am:much deceived ; for 


many a hearty prayer, I make no doubt, has her 


infatuated virginſhip had from her deluded poor 
fettered followers.— That you ſhall not be one of 
the number, your friend and all nature cry aloud. 
— But the news is cooling all the while, now [ 
think of it.—I ought to be grave, Ill warrant 
you, for death is going to be my ſubject. 

IL. DECLARE I am half ſorry for her after all 
but ſhe was violently penitent.— Well, that is 
ſome conſolation.ä— Now who is it all this while ? 
— Gueſs, my dear. —Nay, if you cannot, I mult 


tell you, I think.—Lady Caroline. — Vou ſtart. — 


Dead, as ſure as you are alive. Come, I will 


to me, to thank me for my friendſhip, to which 
ſhe had made ſo ungrateful a return.— 
Ir ſeems the poor unfortunate woman had 


more reaſons than one for her flight —They were 
hardly . landed, when ſhe was delivered ſome 
weeks before her time of a dead child; the 


-wretched mother, did not long ſurvive. Some 
| time 
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time however the mercy of Heaven allowed her 
for repentance; and of that ſhe ſhewed the 
ſtrongeſt marks, as her maid informs me. 

LorD G. was in great affliction: but ſhe was 
filled with horror every time he appeared in her 

rclence, —Feelingly, and with deep remorſe, 
did ſhe ].i:ment her paſt guilty life — An Engliſh 
dergyman, who had ſome knowledge of her 
family, accidentally happened to lodge in the 
ſame houſe ; charity induced him to viſit her.— 
This was a great conſolation to the poor pent- 
(cent, — 

M. , what was his name? took upon 
him to write this account to her family. He 
was to return to England in a few days, but com- 
paſſion induced him to delay his voyage. — War— 
ner tells me he propoſes a viſit to Mr. Bevill ; 
ſhe thinks he will be here as ſoon as her Jet- 
lers. — 

LORD G. is gone to, — he has not, ſhe ſays, 


all— 7d fo generouſly by her as might hare been 
"at 1 expected, conſidering her fidelity and attach- 
hile nent to his ſervice, —She is rightly ſerved ; ſuch 
_ ever ought to be the reward of iniquity.——'T'o 


the worthy clergyman, the unfortunate Caroline 
committed the charge of her jewels, and other 
hings of value, deſiring the favour of him to 


__ eturn them to her injured huſband —Poor wo— 
0 * lan ! her days have indeed been few and evil. — 
W 


hope her exemplary puniſhment will be deemed 


I truſt ſhe is 


ome expiation for her faults, 


apy. 
Mrs. BreveRri.y is gone to inform her ſon of 


WCr® Yhis unexpected, and I am afraid ſome people. 
2 il think happy event.— Happy! cry you. 

. ay, pray, my dear, no v indications. How 
Some ould it ever enter into my head, that you —— 
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no to be ſure you would not for the world, —Far 
be ſuch an uncharitable ſuſpicion from my 
thoughts—for what is her death to you, you 
know, who are ſo firmly determined to be a nun? 
—] would by no means divert you from the pious 
reſolution—it is ſuch a comfortable ſtaie; ſo 
calm—ſo ſerene—ſo—ſo every thing.—1 approve 
your choice of all things. — 

O, INDIAN, if ever you dare after what 
has happened, now Heaven has ſo unexpeQtedly 
opened ſuch a proſpect of happineſs to you—if 
ever you dare ſo much as to hint at that vile nun- 
nery again, I never will forgive you. No, 
my dear, be not deluded by a ſeeming ex- 
cellence.—Far happier, as I before ſaid, ſcenes 
await you.— 

BEVERLY is better in health, better in- his 
morals, conſtant in his love, every way accom- 
pliſhed, handſome as an angel, and, in ſhort, wor- 
thy even of you.—His you muſt and ſhall be, 6 
do not be refractory, child; my heart is ſet upon 
the match —ſo is his, ſo is his friends, ſo is every 
body's. —No airs, my dear, no femality, the 
thing is poſitively determined; compoſe -your- 
ſelf then, and with a good grace ſubmit to you 
fate, — 

I am violently angry with Fanny—the itt] 
tempter.—Liſten not to the charmer, charm ſhe 
never ſo wiſely, 

Ap1iev, my ſweet friend. T agree now wi! 
you and the ſage Pangloſs, that every thing 150 
the beſt, Do not be refractory, if you have tl 
leaſt regard for your 
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LETTER LVII. 


To Mrs. BEVvILL. 
JOOR lady Caroline How could vor, 


my dear Clara, treat the melancholy tub- 
ject with ſuch an air of jevity ? What is 
ter death to you? archly ſays my friend. 
But let me more ſeriouſly repeat it. No, my 
dear, it can be nothing to me in the way you 
hint at—my reſolution is unalterably fixed. —{ 
have a thouſand motives to confirm me in it—1 
ſhall name but onc—a weighty one with me, 
however,— . 

THINK what an appearance it would have in 
the eyes of the world, were I to marry him 
after my late fatal adventure ?- Will it not cen- 
firm people in the opinion that I voluntarily 
went off with him to avoid a hated marriage 
with his rival? My reputation is already 
wounded, ſpite of the precaution of my friends 
the affair is but too publickly known—1t could 
not be concealed, —Every body at — were wit- 
neſs to the preparations making for our nup- 
tials ——-T he recent due] too, O it would 
wound my delicacy my pride. — Can I for- 
give his treatment of me?—lIs it thus he would 
perſuade me of his boaſted love—is it thus he 
manifeſts his boaſted reſormation? No, m 
dear, urge me not—1 never will- be his—there 
can be no proſpect of happineſs with a man 
whoſe paſſions are ſo wild and ungovernable.— 
And beſides, is it not manifeſt, as I ſaid in my 

K 3 laſt, 


T-HISTOAT if 


laſt, that Heaven deſigned me for a ſingle life! 
—[ tremble at the thoughts of making another 
attempt after ſo many misfortunes, ſo many 


222 


I am ſick of the 


diſappointments, — 
woild,— 


| What is there here to fill our vaſt defire ?— 
Should fancy all her dazzhng ſceres diſplay, 

Our wiſhes unconhn'd would wander ſtill 

Beyond the limits of theſe narrow ſkies, 

In ſearch of boundleſs and immortal joys, — 


THESE immortal joys now engroſs my whole 
attention, and animai'e my hopes. You, my 
dear Clara, not Fanny, are the ſeducing temp- 
ter; it is againſt your too powerful eloquence, 
I muſt be upon my guard.—But ſpare me, my 
friend, Why will you oppoſe my wiſhes, why 
diſturb my remaining tranquillity ? I know 
your kind, but miſtaken motives—you will not 
be perſuaded I can be happy in this retreat. — 
Why ſhould you think fo ?—Conſider the dif- 
ference cf our diſpoſitions—You are gay, you 
are formed for the world, and to make a ſhin- 
ing figure in it. I am naturally grave; my 
ſpirits broken by misfortunes, have left me 
languid and inſenſible to joy, peace is now 
the utmoſt of my wiſh. I have no reliſh, nor 
can I hope for livelier pleaſures. -In the ſociety 
of my Fanny, and her amiable companions, I 
promiſe myſelf pure and unmixed felicity. 
And is not your friendſhip added to conſole 
me? Will not my Clara, when once I become 
dne of this pious ſociety, for her Indiana's 
ſake, often condeſcend to viſit her retreat? 


—Surcly ſhe will, — Two months at leaſt every 
ſummer, 
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ſummer, 1 promiſe myſelf ſne will leave the 
noiſy town, and oblige me with her com- 
pany.— | 
Mr beloved mamma conſents to take up her 
abode in this neighbourhood, ——— Mrs. Beverly 
too—who knows but ſhe may be prevailed on 
to ſpend the evening of her-life with her high- 
ly valued fifter ?—What delightful proſpects, 
as you lee, open to my view ?—Your good 
aunt, an amiable woman, is frequently here, 
” converſation will be an addition to my happi- 
neſs.— | | 
START not, my friend, my ever dear Cla- 
ra; my fate will be determined in a very few 
days ——Ah! do not cruelly endeavour to 
ſtagger my reſolution; it muſt be fo, indeed 
it muit, my dear creature. Do not write 
to me till the important event is over; I dare 
not truſt myſelf to read your letters; not that 
I doubt my conſtancy, but I could not bear to 
know you were afflicted at what I am about to 
do. Fanny will give you an account of the 
folemany. I think you ſhould not inform Mr. 
Beverly of my intentions, —it will perhaps re- 


tard his recovery.— Vou know the violence of 
his paſhons—but this very violence gives me 


hopes his grief will not be laſting. —May the 
amiable Mi's Montague be the means of conſol- 
ing him !—I do not defpair, She is lovely, has 
a ſuſceptible heart. — He has a warm friendſhip 
for her brother—time may bring about the ac- 
compliſhment of my wiſhes.—O how I ſhould 
rejoice at ſuch an event! I want only to ſee thote 
who are dear to me happy, and then my own will 
be compleat.— 

Mx. BEviILL took leave of me this morning; 
I was deeply affected.— Ah! madam,” ſaid 
K 4 he, 
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he, ſighing, “ what melancholy news have ] for 
„my Clara.“ —“ Say not ſo, my dear Mr. Be- 
vill,“ returned J.—“ Can it be melancholy 
« news that her Indiana is well, and content 
& with her lot? Adieu, fir,” continued I, for- 
cing a ſmile; “ but will you not carry one kiſs 
% from me to my beloved friend?“ The 
worthy man was unable to anſwer; he em- 
braced me, and hurried out of the room to 
conceal his emotions. He is to be the bear- 
er of this, ſo I muſt haſten to conclude, that 
it may be at Mr, Sidney's before he ſets 
out, —Adieu, a tender adieu, my dear Clara, 


Yours ever, 


IN DIANA DANBY, 


L E T- 
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4 Err. 

G To IN DIANA. 

2 

3 OT write — Good Heavens — And is it 
e my Indiana that wiſhes I would not, at a 


time like this too, yet why ſhould I?—Dear, 


to cruel, inflexible girl. Is it then determined? 
— and will you, can you keep your dreadful reſo- 
at lution ?—My heart is ready to burſt with grief. 


W hat ſhall I ſay, how divert you from your fatal 
purpoſe ?—lf you have the leaſt regard, the leaſt 
pity for your Clara, O do not, —do not, Indiana, 
reject the happineſs that now, thovgh late, courts 
your acceptance.—'Think, my dear, conſider 
what you are about to do—where is the neceſſiiy 
for it ? 

I Have no patience with the Marchioneſs ; 
ſome time ago ſo ſolicitous to ſee you married 
* now fo abominably paſſive.— Was there ever 

: ſuch vile infatuation ?—Beverly will go diſtracted 
am little better. What can tempt you to act 
in ſo unaccountable a manner : — There is not the 
leaſt weight in what you object to your lover.— It 
is mere caprice, infatuation and madnefs.—I will 
not, you ſay, be perſuaded you can be happy in 
the odious diſconſolate ſtate you have choſen. — 
No, I will not indeed, for I am convinced you 
cannot,—it is not in nature that you ſhould. For 

T- pity's ſake, do not be too haſty reflect on what 
you are about, —take time at leaſt,—and ah! 
give me time, if it muſt be ſo, to reconcile my- 
ſelf to your cruel—but it is impoſſible I ever - 
ſhould be reconciled to it. Melancholy news in- 
deed, as Bevill juſtly ſaid, he had for his Clara, 
I fainted on the recital, for in ſpite of your 

K 5 | threats, 
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threats, I never dreamt you had any ſerious 
thoughts of thus burying yourſelf alive.—I would 
immediately have ſet off for C y, had not 
my indiſpoſition—I am very ill, but that will 
not much affect you, I find.—Alas! I have no 
longer an intereſt in your heart, or you could 

not thus be deaf to my intreaties. O Indiana, do 
You then no longer love me ?—1 can hardly hold 
my pen.—For heaven's ſake, if this letter does 
got come too late, if your miſerable fate is not 
already determined, for my ſake defer it a few 
weeks longer, Let me ſee you firſt, it is all I 
aſk, Can you have the cruelty to refuſe me ?— 
If you do—but you will pay little regard to my 
threats, if kinder motives will not prevail. —Pity 
me, Indiana, pity yourſelf, pity an unhappy man 
who loves you to diſtrattion.—You have been 
unfortunate ; but this laſt, this worſt of all is of 
your own inflicting. You will not have the con- 
ſolation of accuſing your unpropitious ſtars.— No, 
it is your perverſe ſelf, you are free to chooſe, — 
O then abuſe not the precious liberty, nor wilfully 
deprive yourſelf of that ineſtimable bleſſing, 
Adieu, too much yours for my peace. 


CLara BEvill. 


L E T- 


LI. 


came too late. Every thing ere then was pre- 


nnd no entrance. — Reflect, my dear, on the- 
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e 
To Mrs. BEVILL. 
1 KNOW you will be highly diſpleaſed with 


your Fanny But I know too, my heart juſti- 
ties me for what I have done. You cannot, as 1 
have often ſaid, be more ſolicitous than I 
am for our Indiana's happineſs. I am con- 
vinced it is now approaching. She has not 
ſeen your laſt letter, —How, my ſiſter, could you 
think of writing in the manner you did? - Oh! 
do you not know how deeply it would affect her 
gentle heart? — Though I am convinced it could 
not diſſuade her from her fixed reſolution.— lt 


pared for the ſolemn ceremony. Why, my dear 
Clara, thoſe violent expreſſions of grief? You 
think ſhe has doomed herſelf to a life of mi- 
ſery and repentance ?—am I not an inſtance 
of the contrary ?-—How often have I triumphed 
in my happy choice ?—and ſo far am 1 from re- 
penting, that 1 ſolemnly declare, were I once 
more at liberty, and had I even met with nothing 
to afflict me, but poſſeſſed of all thoſe pleaſures 
the vain world has in its power to beſtow ; and 
could I know thoſe ſerene, thoſe heartfelt joys 
which are the happy fruits of religious re- 
tirement, that retirement ſhould again be my 
choice, — 

Ov Indiana's diſpoſition is not unlike your 
Fanny's.— We have both been unfortunate, . 
but I the leſs, becauſe I wiſely fled more time- 
ly to this peaceful aſylum, where misfortuncs - 


character 


— 
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character of him for whom you ſo warmly 
plead ; think not I am prejudiced. Long, 
long has he been forgiven the perhaps invo- 
luntary uneaſineſs he has cauſed me. It was 
my own too weak, too ſuſceptible heart, I 
ought to accuſe; that heart whoſe paſſions are 
now refined, and in a. manner looſened from 
every, earthly attachment. Friendſhip. is not 
of that number, which never ought, nor will in 
my breaſt be extinguiſhed ; but love, ah! how I 
pity thoſe who are -under the influence of 
that capricious deity |! Mr. Beverly is na- 
turally inconſtant, and has violent paſſions: he 
may be reformed ; and were he not, no per- 
ſon on earth is ſo likely to contribute to his 
reformation as our angelick Indiana. But had 
ſhe not reaſon to dread making the experiment, 
ſince, if ſhe failed, miſery muſt have been the 
conſequence ? 

Lapy Caroline had charms— True, there is 
no compariſon to be made between them; yet J 
think that poor woman's luckleſs fate was enough 
to intimidate her : nature and habit were againſt 
her; potent enemies, as he 1 fear will find, to 
combat with, All-powerful grace, indeed, 
can effect any thing; but with all his boaſted re- 
formation, what proof does he give of its flow- 
ing from religion, that only ſolid foundation ?—- 
Do I preach, my dear? this, you will ſay, is 
the true Nunniſh cant : call it what you pleaſe ; 
a ridiculous name alters not its nature ; truth 
will ever ſtand the teſt even of that, though 
ſome people are more eaſily rallied than 
argued out cf the unfaſhionable thing called 

LELY — 1 
E In ſhort, my dear, I muſt again repeat it— 
our friend has, in my opinion, made a moſt 

commendable 
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commendable choice: be it as it will, that 
choice is unalterably fixed. Ceaſe then your 
well- meant, but diſtreſſing entreaties—— She 
cannot now alter her purpoſe. Ah! then en- 
deavour rather to ſooth her—tell her not you 
are not happy, but rejoice that ſhe has ſo fair 
a proſpe& of being ſo—To-morrow morning, 
without regret, ſhe bids the world an eternal 
adieu,—Y our preſence will, I am perſuaded, be 
a great conſolation to her. I invite you in her 
name. Come, my loved ſiſter; come, and for 
a few weeks partake in our ſerene pleaſures. 
All the ladies of our happy ſociety join in this in- 
vitation, but to none will your company be more 


truly acceptable than to your ever affectionate 
friend and ſiſter, 


F. FREEMORE, 
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LETTER LX. 
To Mrs. EEVILI. 


SIT down to give my dear Clara the par- 
ticulars of yeſterday—an important day for 
our beloved friend—but the commencement of 
that happineſs which will, I truſt, end but with 
her life, — 

As or ten in the morning ſhe leſt her apart- 
ment ready dreſſed for the awful ſolemnity — a 
chearful ſerenity in her looks.—She had taken 
ſome pains to adorn herſelf, though indeed ſhe 
1s ever lovely, and her natural beauty will ſcarce 
admit of any addition—but ?tis a cuſtom with 
the ladies here to put on all their ornaments on 
the day in which they are to bid an eternal adieu 
to them, and every other worldly vanity. Her 
cloaths were white and ſilver ; her linen ſuitable 
to the richneſs of her gown—ſome very fine 
jewels in her hair—over them a looſe flowing 
veil of black, gauſe, which, with a becoming 
negligence, ſhaded part of her lovely face — 
A veil is Always worn by us on thoſe occaſione. 
— The. ttarchioneſs, lady Worthy, our aunt 
and Miſt Lenox, were likewiſe elegantly dreſ- 
ſed in honour of the day. Ihe company all aſ- 
ſembled to breakfaſt, in a ſpacious apartment : 
ſoft muſick played during our repaſt. We were 
grave, but not melancholy.—I ought, however, 
to except the marchioneſs—for the ſilent tear 
ſtole down her cheek as ſhe tenderly fixed her 
eyes on her lovely daughter.—Not fo the amiable 
maid ; a ſmile of heart-felt eaſe played on ther 
modeſt countenance, She joined in converſa- 

| tion 
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tion without the leaſt appearance of conſtraint, 
and, with her uſual eloquence, launched out 
in praiſe of retirement. Her affectionate mo- 
ther was almoſt totally ſilent. Whatever ſhe 
felt, ſhe forbore to utter the leaſt expreſſion of 
grief —Miſs Lenox's uſual gaiety ſeemed a good 
deal to have deſerted her; but lady Worthy 
talked with her accuſtomed chearfulneſs and wil- 
dom.— 

AFTER ſpending about an hour in this manner, 
a ſervant whiſpered one of our ladies ſhe aroſe : 
« Every thing is in readineſs,” ſaid ſhe—* And 
% too am ready,” cried Indiana, riſing, with 
ſerenity in her aſpect.— 

THE marchioneſs changed colour—ſhe claſp- 
ed her arms round her daughter“ And will 
& you, will you indeed,” cried ſhe, burſting into 
tears“ but,” continued ſhe after a ſhort pauſe, 
wiping her eyes—© I ſubmit—tis the will of 
Heaven“ 

AND O!“ returned Indiana, embracing 
her, “let me ſee my dear mamma ſubmit with 
„ chearfulneſs to what I ſhall eſteem a happy 
© lot. Believe me, 'tis my choice, after the 
© moſt mature deliberation.” —She took her hand 
and tenderly preſſed it to her lips; then taking 
hold of my arm, we proceeded to the chapel, 
where a number of people were aſſembled, to be 
witneſs of the ceremony.— 

You may remember, my dear Clara, that on 
thoſe occaſions the grated iron doors which ſepa- 
rate the inward from the public chapel, are 
thrown open—but ſhut again immediately after 
the ſolemnity. The reaſon aſſigned for this, by 


our foundreſs, is, that the perſons who are about 


to take the vows may be reminded, that the 
world and all its pleaſures are ſtill open, and 


they 


| 
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they free to chooſe its offered joys ;—but when 
once the awful words are uttered, their fate is ir- 
revocably fixed — The doors are ſhut, and with 
them are ſhut out all the pomps and vanities of 
that world, to which they have then bid an eter- 
nal adieu.— 

Wr took our ſeats. —Indiana, with ſweet com- 
poſure, placed herſelf next her beloved mother : 
ſhe attracted every eye.—A murmur of praiſe, 
mixed with expreſſions of pity, ran through the 
crowd, which ſhe heard without the leaſt emo- 
tion. A modeſt bluſh, indeed, heightened her 
native bloom, at finding ſo many eyes fixed on 
her—yet ſhe acquitted herſelf with her uſual 
gracefulneſs —Mr. Harriſon preached a moſt af- 
fecting ſermon : the ſpectators in general melted 
into tears—the marchioneſs hid her face with her 
handkerchief——our friend alone ſeemed unaf- 
feed — 

AFTER the good man had ended his diſcourſe, 
he, with an air of affectionate benignity, ap- 
proached the lovely victim—ſhall I call her? to 
humour my Clara—and taking her hand, led 
her to a cuſhion, placed in the middle of the 
church, on which, claſping her hands, and fer- 
vently raiſing her eyes to heaven, ſhe kneeled— 
the marchioneſs pale and trembling on one hand, 

lady Worthy, with ſolemn compoſure in her aſ- 
pect, on the other. — Our ladies ranged them- 
ſelves on each ſide.— Here pauſe, my Clara, 
and for a few moments contemplate the awful 
ſcene which you may better imagine than I de- 
ſcribe.— 

AFTER a ſhort but fervent prayer, pronounced 
with a diſtin and audibie voice, ſhe turned to 
her weeping mother“ Now, am" 

| e, 
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ſhe, preſſing her hand to her breaſt, with an air 
the moſt affectionately tender you can conceive, 
* the moment is at Jaſt come, in which” 
ſhe ſtopped—for *at that inſtant we obſerved a 
great buſtle amongſt the ſpectators; and before 
ſhe had leiſure to proceed, or we time to inquire 
into the cauſe, behold a tall elegant young gentle- 
man, with impatience in his looks, ruſhed like 
: lightning through the crowd, who as eagerly made 
> way for him 

. 4 O, My God!” exclaimed he, “ what do! 


& ſee ? — if I am come too late“ he could add 
n no more; he was already cloſe to us, and, with 
1 a look of anxiety mixed with deſpair, caſt him- 
f ſelf at the feet of Indiana, who uttered a deep 
d ſigh, and fell ſenſeleſs into my arms.— 
e * GRACTOUS Heaven!” cried the marchio- 
f- neſs, raiſing her voice in a tranſport of joy, and 
claſping her hands together, “it is my ſon!“ 
e, She ran to embrace him—he was ſtill kneeling; 
p- Indiana engroſſed his whole attention.ä—“ Riſe, 
to * my beloved, long-lamented ſon,” continued 
ed the marchioneſs, preſſing him in her arms— 
he „ O! welcome, thrice welcome are you to your 
r- % fond rejoicing mother.“ 4 
ins « FoRGIvE me, madam,” returned he; & I 
1d, * ought, ere now, to have paid my reſpeQs to 
al- “you: but this dear angel,” looking at our 
m- friend“ let us firſt effect her recovery.” She 
ra, opened her languid eyes while he ſpoke, and 
ful fixed them on him, with a mixture of ſurprize 


de- and doubtful joy; then ſighing, cloſed them 

again, and ſeemed to be relapſing into another 

ſwoon.— 

Ws, now alittle recovered from our amaze- 

ment, ſupporting her in our arms, led her -to 

an apartment whe:e we could be more private, 
and 
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and there placed her on a couch. —By applying 
proper remedies we ſoon reſtored her more 


perfectly to her ſenſes. Nothing could equal 

the marquis's tender anxiety; his whole at- 

tention was fixed on her alone. — The marchio- 

— greatly reproached him for his neglect of 
(| 

% PARDON me, madam,” ſaid he: “ believe 
me, were you indeed my mother, I could not 
ce feel a more affeQtionate regard than I do for 
=; her who will ever be dear to my grateſul heart 

—but”— 

* Goop heavens! what do you mean?“ in- 
terrupted ſhe, wildly; “ am I not your mo- 
& ther ??— 

% No, madam,” anſwered he reſpeQfully, 
taking her hand—“ had that lovely angel been 
* my filter, never would 1 thus have ventured 
« myſelf in her preſence. I too well knew my 
& danger. I ſee your amazement,” conti- 
nued he; © nor can I wonder at it. You 


will be more ſurpriſed, when I explain the 


« ſeeming myſtery ; but let us firſt” (turning 
with an air of unutterable tenderneſs to Indiana) 
& ſee my angelic bride—O ! let me fill call her 
& fo,” added he, preſſing her hand to his lips, 
© more perfeQly recovered ; and then” te 
pauſed, and fixed his ſparkling eyes with tranſport 
on her face. — 

SHE bluſhed; ſhe ſtruggled to withdraw her 
hand“ Good heavens!” cried ſhe, © what do 
J hear? AmlI awake? Ah! Sir, beware how 
&« you deceive either yourſelf or me.— Jis im- 
ce poſſible - you are, you muit be my brother, 
& and I tremble to behold thoſe guilty rap- 
& tures,” — | 


© SWEET 
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c SWEET apprehenſive charmer,” ſaid he, 


gently preſſing her hand to his breaſt, & a” 

can you believe I would be ſuch a mon- 
Are you then till a ſtranger to this 
heart, which has ſo long been yours, and 


« ter? 
cc 


* which has never known even to diſguiſe its 
40 


„ be removed; and then, it abſence, if ſome 


happier man ;”” continued he, in a faltering ac- 
cent, has not effaced” He pauſed 
his emotions would not ſuffer him to proceed ; 
but his reſpeAfully timid eyes ſo fondly fixed on 
her, more eloquently than words could do, ex- 
preſſed his tender apprehenſions. Indiana uttered 
a gentle ſigh, and with ſweet confuſion, not dar- 
ing to look up, begged him to ſatisfy the curioſity 


he had raiſed, by fulfilling his promiſe, 11 remove 


ing thoſe doubts which yet 
© I am impatient to do fo,” interrupted he 
eagerly ; © for till then I dare not hope for a 
return to that fervent paſſion which glows in 
& this conſtant heart. O! Indiana, with 
«© what inexpreſſible tenderneſs have 1 ever 
* loved you? and with what rapturous fonc- 
* neſs do I now doat on my angel, if poſſible, 
* more charming than I ever beheld her ?—But 
* I will endeavour to compoſe myſelf, till I 
relate the wonderful event, which, from the 
depth of miſery and deſpair, raiſed me to thoſe 
"qa hopes for which alone I wiſhed to 
Ive 
«© You know, madam,” addreſſing himſelf 
to the marchioneſs, * into what anguiſh a cer- 
« tain diſcovery plunged me. 
% are naturally violent: I was ſeveral times 
* tempted to put an end to my wretched be- 
ing; but Heaven in mercy withheld me 
* ſrom 


«c 
cc 
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faults from you? Put eve ry doubt ſhall ſoon 


My . paſſions 
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* from the commiſſion of that unnatural crime, 
„ —[ left the Grove, without any fixed reſo- 
** lution ; hardly, indeed, knowing which way 
** to direct my courſe. At laſt, however, I 
determined to go abroad again, and there re- 
** ſide at one of my eſftates—not that where we 
* uſed commonly to reſide, I durſt not truſt 
* myſelf at a place which would but, by the 
* recolleQion of paſt ſcenes, add to my grief. 
I made choice of one ſtill more retired 
* from the world, and, for ſome time, led a 
* life. the moſt melancholy you can poſſibly 
imagine. 

IN vain I ſtrove to forget my too charming 
& ſiſter My utmoſt endeavours were fruitleſs : 
retirement rather added to than diminiſhed my 
& ſorrows. Weary of a wretched being, of 
* which I yet durſt not voluntarily deprive my- 
& ſelf, I thought I might at leaſt ſeek for an ho- 
& nourable death from the hands of my enemies, 
“ fince from my own I was forbid to receive the 
c wiſhed-for blow. 

« Wirk this hope—in ſearch of death 
& not fame—l engaged as a volunteer in the 
_ © Pruffian ſervice. As I am a proteſtant, and 
& as they were not, at that time, immediately 
directed againſt my countrymen, I had the 
* leſs ſcruple in offering myſelf, only taking the 
& precaution to change my name, and hiring 
*& attendants to whom I was unknown. 
« Before I left France, I made my will in fa- 
% your of my charming Indiana, and ſettled. my 


4% affairs, not having the leaſt expeQation 1 


& ſhould ever return, —Indeed I ſet off with that 
hope. 


© I MET 


© T MET with a gracious reception from the 
officers ; 
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ſeveral of them endeavoured to cul- 
tivate my friendſhip ; but I was averſe to ſo- 
ciety, and ſtudiouſly avoided contracting any 
intimacy. They, no doubt, thought me a 
ſtrange unaccountable fellow ; but that little 
affected me. I ſought only to indulge my me- 
lancholy : I choſe not that way of life to get 
rid of it, but, as I before ſaid, of a wretched 
being, which was become unſupportable: 40 
me. - r 

« For ſome months, however, I ſaw no pro- 
ſpect of this, as during all that time it never 
was in the leaſt expoſed to danger, to my great 
diſappointment and chagrin. I was ſeveral 
times tempted to leave the ſervice ;. but that 
my honour oppoſed. At laſt my ardent 
wiſhes were gratified. IT was preſent at an 
engagement, in which I did not ſhew myſelf 
an idle ſpectator. ——But I have no reaſon to 
boaſt of my bravery, ſince it flowad from de- 
ſpair, and a wearineſs of that Ife I ſo Yaſhly 
expoſed to danger. From an ignorance of 
my motives I acquired a high reputation for 
courage. My behaviour was repreſented in 
ſo favourable a light to his majeſty, that he 
promiſed, if I lived, to diſtinguiſh me by his 
favour. I was, however, ſo dangerouſly 
wounded, that for near two months my 

was deſpaired of. | had been carried Wa 
convent, which happened to be the neateſt 
houſe to the field of battle. The pious ſiſter- 


hood charitably received me, and procured me 
all the aſſiſtance in their power: the abbeſs fre- 
quen:ly honoured me with a viſit. 
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ſhe came, attended by a young 
lady, who, though I had been ſeveral weeks 
in the houſe, had never before been in my 


apartment. The ſurgeon had juſt been dreſ- 
ſing my wound, and the exquiſite torture he 
— me to, had thrown me into a ſwoon; 
rom which when I recovercd, I beheld the 
fair creature I before-mentioned, who hung 
over me with the moſt tender compaſſion, 
whilſt the pitying tear ſtole down her cheeks. 
I felt an unuſual emotion at the ſight of 
her; with an involuntary tranſport I preſſed 
her hand between mine. She bluſhed, and 
retired to a greater diſtance.— I aſked who 
ſhe was, of one of the ladies; but judge 
how I was ſurprized, when I found ſhe was my 
couſin, daughter to the baroneſs de , my 
father's only ſiſter, who I had not ſeen ſince 
my infancy. Yon, madam,” looking at 
e marchioneſs, ©* cannot have forgot her mo- 
ther, that amiable friend, who was once ſo dear 
to you.” | 

© WELL do I remember her,” returned ſhe, 
and often have I ſympathiſed in her misfor- 
tunes; but for ſome years I have not ſeen her, 
as ſhe went to reſide at a little eſtate of her 
huſband's, that ſhe might be near your grand- 
mother, whoſe favourite ſhe ever was.—But 
proceed,” continued the marchioneſs;“ this is 
a needleſs digreſſion.” 

© PERHAPS not,” anſwered the marquis— 
I will abridge my ſtory as much as poſſible. — 
In a few days after I had ſeen my lovely couſin, 


c J received a viſit from her mother, —Nothing 
c could equal the joy of our meeting. What 
e added to hers, was the near proſpect of my 


e recovery,—1 was already pronounced out of 
| danger. 


Q = = 0 o 
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& danger. The baroneſs inquired of the ſurgeon, 
* if I might with ſafety be removed to the mar- 
« chioneſs, my grand-mother's? His anſwer 
* was favourable to her wiſhes.—I was carried 
* there without inconveniency or accident. The 
fair Leonora, my couſin, who had not yet taken 
« the veil, and which ſhe never would have had 
te the leaſt thoughts of taking, but for the too 
% arbitrary commands of her father, at the ear- 
* neſt intreaſes of my aunt, obtained leave to ac- 
* company us in our journey, with ſtrict orders, 
* however, to return in a few days; as the good 
* lady told her ſhe could not be anſwerable for 
« her abſence, ſhould the baron, who was not 
“ preſent in that part of the country, be informed 
„that ſhe had thus ated contrary to his orders. 
«© I was received with the greateſt demon- 
* ſtrations of joy by the old marchioneſs, who 
* I found confined to her room. by a lingering 
* but dangerous illneſs, from which there were 
* but little hopes of her recovery.—I ſtayed but 
* a few moments with her: they obliged me to 
« retire to reſt, after the fatigue of my journey. 
« —Next morning J attended her at breakfaſt in 


© her own apartment. I found my aunt and 
« couſin with her. 


On my entrance they diſ- 
« miſled the attendants.— The baroneſs then roſe, 
and embracing me, burſt into tears. Now, 
„ madam, faid ſhe, turning to her mother, ah! 
* let me now eaſe my labouring heart; let me 
< reveal the fatal ſecret that has ſo long deſtroyed 
* my peace.—”Tis as much my with as yours, 
* returned the marchioneſs. You know I have 


“ long ſought an opportunity of doing it. The 


* near approach of death has ſet my conduct 


*in its proper light.—Laudable as my motives 
might be, I am now convinced, by what 1 


C have 
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have ſuffered, that we ought never to do evil, 
& flattering ourſelves that good will come of it. 
“Let us ever act with integrity and upright- 
* neſs, and leave the iſſue to the wiſe Diſpoſer 
« of all things. Rebecca's fraud in favour of 
her beloved fon Jacob, is no precedent—and 
« yet, at the ſame time, I thought I might 
„ with impunity follow an example, which, be- 
& cauſe the ſacred Scriptures do not cenſure, I 
© imagined uncenſurable.— 

&« $1T down, my dear ſon, continued ſhe, 
I ſee your wonder, your anxiety ; liſten, for I 
© have a moſt ſurpriſing myſtery to unravel. —1 
% am, as you know, a Proteſtant ; though dur- 
ing my huſband's life I durſt not openly avow 
& my principles, as he was a moſt rigid Catho- 
& lic. By him I had one fon, your ſuppoſed fa- 
c ther, the late marquis de Gramont, and the 
“ baroneſs —As my parents were ignorant that 
& T had abjured the errors of their faith, I durſt 
& not, at my marriage, ſtipulate for the uſual 
c agreement in ſuch caſes, that the daughters 
„ ſhould be brought up in my perſuaſion, the 
cc ſon in their father's. However, I found 
c means ſecretly to make myſelf ſome ' amends, 
« by early inſtruQing my daughter, whoſe edu- 
« cation was more immediately under my in- 
ce ſpection than my ſon's, in what I am perſuaded 
c js the true faith. This, you may believe, 
cc was carefully concealed from her father. She 
& had, however, the misfortune to incur his diſ- 
« pleaſure, though not on this account, but for 
« privately marrying the baron de without 
« his knowledge or conſent. The latter ſhe 


c could not hope for, as the two families were 
& at variance. By this marriage, which, on ac- 
© count of the gentleman's religion, was as re- 

“ pugnant 
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«« pugnant to my inclination as his, ſhe incurred 


* his higheſt reſentment ; and ſo implacably did 


* he cheriſh it, that he would never be pre- 
6“ vailed on to pardon her. I loved her too 


«« well to carry my reſentment fo far; but dur- 


«© ing his life I durſt not openly appear to be re- 


6 conciled. | 

* Hex died, indeed, in leſs than a year after 
her marriage. In his will he cut off her 
children, if ſhe ſhould have any, from ſuc- 


cc 


A 


Lad 


4 


* have done, in caſe his ſon died without heirs, 


leaving it to the count de „a very diſtant 
relation, of whom he had ſcarce the ſlighteſt 
knowledge. This was an act of injuſtice, 
which every body condemned, but for which 
there was no remedy.— The baron, who ex- 
* petted a conſiderable fortune with his lady, not 


cc 


cc 
ec 


cc 
cc 


ceeding to his eſtate, as they would naturally © 


* 


* doubting but he ſhould in time obtain ſorgive- 


*. neſs of the marquis, ſeverely felt this diſap- 


* pointment of his hopes and moſt fatally did 
* the poor baroneſs experience the effects of this 
* diſappointment. —She had ever been my fa- 
* vourite on many accounts. I was deeply af- 
« feCted at the treatment ſhe received, but I 
could only pity—it was not in my power to re- 


* ſon married an Engliſh lady of great merit.— 
I was pleaſed with this alliance, not only from 
te a regard to that merit, but becauſe the amiable 
woman was a Proteſtant. —— The marquis 


te ters —After his marriage, however, he de- 


* layed this journey, on account of his lady's 


% pregnancy; but ſome weeks after her delivery, 
Vol. IV. L © the 


had never enjoyed a perfect ſtate of healtli, © 
being judged in a decline; he was every year 
* ordered to the Spa, for the benefit of the wa- 


lieve her.—Soon after his ſather's death, my 
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© the phyſicians told him there was an indiſ- 
* penſible neceſſity for his going there, if he 
© wiſhed to preſerve his life. The marchioneſs 
* inſiſted on accompanying him.—I promiſed to 


A 


te take the charge of her infant ſon.ä— She felt the 
* leſs regret at leaving him, depending on my 


care and tenderneſs —He was accordingly re- 
© moved to my houſe, and they ſet off for the 
Spa, where they propoled ſtaying two or three 
% months. 

«© My daughter, the baroneſs, was likewiſe, 
& about the ſame time, delivered of a ſon, while 
4 on a viſit to me. Hers was a fine healthy 
„ child; the marchioneſss, on the contrary, 
« weak and ſickly.— This ſuggeſted a thought, 
«* which, after mature deliberation, I communi- 
©.cated to my daughter. She was at firſt 
© ſhocked at the propoſal ; but I omitted neither 
« arguments nor perſuaſions to reconcile her to 
4c it.—It was in caſe the marquis's ſon ſhould 
4 die, of which we were every day apprehenſive, 
&« to ſubſtitute hers in its ſtead ; this, I told her, 
„ might eaſily be effected, as they were ſo 
© much of an age, and we would immediately 
& .diſmiſs.their preſent nurſes, remove the children 
* to her houſe, where I would accompany her, 
c and hire others who knew not which was 
c which.—There will be no injuſtice in this, 
& ſaid I; your ſon*'would, but for my huſband's 
& inflexible and cruel reſentment, have been law- 
« ful heir to the marquis, in caſe he dies with- 
« out children; and ſhould he have another ſon, 
% which I much queſtion, we may then—and I 
& am determined Iwill diſcover the impoſture. 

«© Now, my dear daughter, continued I, by 
& agreeing to my propoſal, your ſon ſtands a 
„ charce of being a Proteſtant; 1 know the 

. * marchioneſs 
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marchioneſs will omit no endeavours to make 


him ſo.— This is a weighty conſideration ; but 
if you retuſe compliance with my meaſures, 
there can be no hopes of that nature. Vou 
too well know the rigid bigotry of the baron, 
who already ſuſpe&s your principles, and will 
effeQually prevent your having any ſhare in 
his education. 
« As for the count de „ he has already x 
&* large eſtate, has no family to provide for, nor 
* likely to have any Tours, on the contrary, 
* will in all probability increaſe, and your eſtate 
“ is ſmall. Conſider how unjuſtly you have 
been deprived of your right; it is doing him 
* but little injury to prevent his enjoying what 
* he neither wants, nor in reality, from the 
* character I have heard of him, deſerves. 
* You will, it is true, loſe the pleaſure of be. 
i ing acknowledged the young marquis's mo- 
ther; but you will ſee him often, and you will 
* ſee him happy, and provided for ſuitable to his 
T birth. 
« TESsE were ſome of the arguments I 
made uſe of,- induced to it by affection for 
my daughter, and by the deſire of perpetuating 
our family ; for that, to which the eſtate de- 
volved, was of a very diſtant branch, and 
of the female line, conſequently of a dif- 
* ferent name. I had other motives, —— 
Religion was not the leaſt powerful. But 
not to be tedious, my intreaties at length 
prevailed. —— The baroneſs, though tall with 
reluctance, ever accuſtomed to obey me, gave 


her conſent, and left every thing to my ma- 
nagement, 
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„ Tx little Gramont, as we had foreſeen, 
„ died in a few weeks after we removed to my 
% daughter's. —He was buried as her ſon.—The 
i affair was carried on with the utmoſt addreſs ; 
« his ſuppoſed father, the baron, was in the 
& army, and at that time abſent with his re- 
« giment. | 

« THE marquis and his lady returned from 
ee the Spa; they were delighted to find their 
* child ſo much improved, and beftowed a thou- 
* ſand encomiums on me for my care and tender- 
* neſs —Every one was happy but the poor ba- 
* roneſs, who felt the moſt ſevere pang at part- 
ing with her lovely infant.— However, as the 
« houſe where ſhe commonly reſided was at no 
« great diſtance from that of the marquis, ſhe 
“ conſoled herſelf with the hopes of ſeeing him 
<« every day, or at leaſt ſhe could continually hear 
„ of his welfare. | | 
ov know,” continued ſhe, “ the warm 
& friendſhip that ſubſiſted between the marchio- 
«© neſs and her. She was charmed to find ſhe 
© was not deceived in her expectations. Your 
e ſuppoſed mother informed her in confidence of 
* the unremitted pains ſhe took to inſti] into your 
% young mind the Proteſtant principles. — This 
4 ſhe had the better opportunity of effecting, as 
« the increaſing indiſpoſition of the marquis pre- 
« vented his giving ſo cloſe an attention to 
© your education as he would otherwiſe have 
« done; though, to do him juſtice, he was no 

4% Nor ſo my ſon-in-law : he took umbrage 
«at the great intimacy'between the two families, 
*« fearing they might pervert the young Leonofa's 
& faith; for this reaſon; he removed his fa- 


“ mily to an eſtate in my nen, 


* 
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But I need not be ſo minute; you know the 
reſt, Nothing could equal our affliftion at 
your firſt unhappy marriage, —nor our joy, 
when freed from that fatal engagement.— 


That joy was increaſed, when we heard of 
your going to England, in order to marry a 
lady, who was not only a Proteſtant, but, as 
we are informed, every way worthy of you. 
The baroneſs often importuned me to reveal 
She grew every day more uneaſy 
at what we had done; the approach of death 
made me no leſs ſo— but ſhame and regard for 
your intereſt reſtrained me. 

* THE baron, however, by ſome unexpected 
turns of fortune, has now an eſtate above his 
hopes.—In ſhort, 1 at laſt determined to write 
to the marchioneſs, to reveal the whole af- 
fair; but as much as poſſible to vindicate my 
beloved daughter, who had ated only in obe- 
dience to me, and greatly repugnant to her own 
inclinations. 

Tux letter has actually been in readineſs 
ſome days; but as I cannot expect to live 
long, I delayed ſending it, wiſhing to defer 
it till after my death, that I might be ſpared 
the confuſion of fo important a diſcovery.— 
Your unexpected preſence, however, has 

« Here I interrupted her,” continued the 
arquis.—““ J zroſe I caſt myſelf at the 
feet of my mother. O] madam, cried I, 
preſſing her hands to my lips, am 1 indeed 
your ſon? Why would you ſo long deprive 
me of the bleſſing of knowing my true pa- 
rent ? She raiſed me, and claſping me in 


her arms wiith the fondeſt affection, —— 
Yes, returned ſhe, with fervor, I am, in- 
deed, your mother, if, after a conduct like 


L. 3 


«© mine, 


— — — — 


—— 
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* mine, you will deign to acknowledge me az 


ſuch.—Y our father too—why is he not here? 
— How will he rejoice in a fon ſo every way 


£6 
cc 


** accompliſhed !—ſhe was pleaſed to ſay.—But 
let me not engroſs your whole attention.— 
This dear girl (turning to her daughter) is, no a 
** doubt, impatient to embrace and welcome her p 
* brother. 5 
| „ Au, indeed, faid the young lady; and 1 
| added, with a gay air, Tis well for me, K 
| perhaps, that the. diſcovery was not longer 4 
* dclayed. FE 
| © I $1GHED; the thoughts of my lovely In- a 
% diana ruſhed upon my mind. Oh! from * 
* what inexpreſſible miſery would a more timely 
* diſcovery have preſerved me | I had ſome < 


* faint hopes, however, that it would not vet 
* be too late. But theſe hopes were ſucceeded 
„% by a thouſand tormenting fears. deter- 
&© mined on an immediate return to England. — 
Neither my mother nor the marchione's, when 
„informed of my melancholy ſtory, offered to 
| * oppoſe this reſolution.— But paſſionately as I ; 
| loved, juſtice firſt demanded to be ſatisfied.— 1 
„et off next morning for the count de * * ©5, 
„ It wa- a journey of ſome days. — To my infi- 
* nite regret and diſappointment, I was inform- 
ed of that gentleman's death, which happened 


. 2 ” 
© but a ſhort time before my arrival at his houſe, 
I inquired into the ſituation of his affairs; hir 
| © they were, I found, in a very flouriſhing ſitua. 8 


„ tion. He had never been married, and had} ., 
“ left the principal part of his fortune to a na- * 

* tural ſon, whoſe mother was no leſs genteellyÞ „ 
4 provided for. | PAs 
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„ I RETURNED to the marchioneſs. On con- 
ſulting with her, pitying my impatience to be 
in England, ſhe adviſed me to leave every 
thing, 1n regard to the eſtate, to their manage- 
ment, promiſing to reveal the whole affair to 
the baron, who was a man of too much ho- 
nour not to act in it agreeable to my withes.— 
In a few days every thing was in readineſs for 
my departure,—lT firſt wrote a reſpectful letter 
to my father. then bid a tender adieu to my 
mother and ſiſter, promiſing the latter to in- 
tercede with my father not to force her incli- 
nations, in regard to taking the veil. er 
year of probation is not near expired —I hope 
to be back time enough to prevent the fate 
* ſhe looks forward to with ſo much horror, —L 
« ſet off for England, where I ſafely arrived the 
« day before yeſterday. From that hour J 


have travelled night and day to reach this 


« place. At the Grove IL. was informed of 
«« your retreat, — 

« An! my Indiana,” continued he, turning 
to her with an air of tenderneſs, “ with what 
« dreadful apprehenſions was I filled at the 
« account I heard !—But, thank Heaven, your 


« fatal vow is not yet pronounced—and I may 


« yet—ah! fay, my lovely charmer, may I not 


« yet hope you will be mine?“ | 

«© Yes,” cried the marchioneſs, embracing 
him with tranſport,. “ ſhe ſhall, indeed, if her 
“ fond mother has the leaſt influence over her, 
„be yours. —You muſt ſtill be my ſon, though 
, happy it is for us all that you are not already 
&* fo. What ſays my Indiana ??—*© That I will 
ever be obedient to your commands,” anſwered 
ſhe, ſweetly bluſhing. 


L4 « AND 


; 
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© AND is it only in obedience to the com- 
© mands of a parent then?” ſaid the marquis, 
ſighing, and fixing his eyes on hers with a me- 
lancholy air. Ah! Indiana, that is, indeed, 
a cool return to a paſſion ſo conſtant, fo fer- 
“ vent as mine has ever been; but”—* I me- 
tit not thele reproaches,” interrupted ſhe, 
ſoftening her voice into tenderneſs ; “ be ſatis- 
* fied : I do not give you this hand,” holding 
it out with the prettieſt air imaginable, —““ with 
the leaſt relutance,”—He eagerly ſeized it, 
and, tranſported with joy, preſſed it to his lips. 

I sToy here, my Clara. I have already 
dwelt long enough on the rapturous —You muſt 
imagine the reſt; for the ſucceeding ſcent 
would loſe half its grace in my faint deſcrip- 
tion, —— With reluctance the marquis was at 


length prevailed on to leave his charmer, — 


He was greatly fatigued with his journey, and 
ſtood viſibly in need of reſt.— The marchioneſs 
accompanied him to Mrs. Sidney's Indiana 
retired with me to her apartment, where J 
ſagely animadverted on the wonderful event, 
and the myſterions decrees of Providence, 
O! how happy is now our ſweet friend land 
how happy will this letter make my Clara! 
1 haſten to diſpatch it, for her conſolation, after 
thoſe melancholy ones with which ſhe has been 
ſo much diſpleaſed. —Adieu,—Indiana will add a 
line or two; though I believe it will coſt her no 
imall pains to compoſe them, in the preſent joy- 
Fu] tumult of her mind. 


Yours, 
F. FREEMORE. 


YEs, 
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Vers, let me freely acknowledge my happi- 
neſs is inexpreſſible. Gracious Heaven] what an 
unhoped. for event ? I can hardly credit my 
ſenſes ; but they aſſure me the dear marquis has 
actually been here, and that it is no longer a 


crime to indulge my paſſion for him.—O ! Clara, 


am J not now ſufficiently rewarded for all my ſuf- 
ferings? Did I ever repine How ungrateful ! 
—Rejoice with me, my beloved friend. My 
mind is, indeed, in violent agitation : I hardly 
know what I write, Come to me—let me pour 
out the fulneſs of my delighted heart into your 
ſympathizing boſom. | 

Poor BEverLY !—but he is recovering; he 
is freed from an unhappy marriage.—There are 
a thouſand amiable women more worthy of him 
than I can pretend to be. 
furely ſome of them will be able to conſole him 
for my loſs ——On Miſs Montague's charms I 
have great dependance. I own my felicity, great 
as it is, would be incompleat, if I did not flat- 
ter myſelf with the proſpect of his.— Fanny bids 


me haſten to conclude. The dear girl tells me, 


ſmiling, ſhe is ſure I can ſay nothing to the pur- 
poſe, in my preſent agreeable.flutter.—T believe. 
you will own the juſtice of her remark. Adieu 


then, my dear, 'dear- Clara, Come and be wit- 


neſs—a partaKker in the joy of your 


INDIAN A DANBY. 


Admired as he is, 
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| LETTER LXI. 
To Miss FaxNxI FxeeMORE.. 


LY girl; I wonder how you could con- 
tain yourſelf! Not the leaſt anticipation 
of the wonderful event ?—You nunniſh damſels 
have ſuch a command over your paſſions—But. 
could you not foreſee that your epiſtle ſtood a 
chance of being committed to the flames ? 
as the beginning of it juſtly deſerved, I had 
no patience ; but Caſting it from me—* Read 
* it, if you can,“ cried I, looking to Bevill, 
« >tis too much for me.” 1 pulled out my hand- 
kerchief, and reclining back in my chair, gave 
way to tears. He took it up the firſt 
tiing that happened to. ſtrike. his eyes was—— 
6: a tall young gemleman,” &c. &c.——He 
eagerly. read from that place. T7 ſtarted from 
my feat, wild with joy: «© Good heavens ! 
« what do I hear?” exclaimed I; © give me 
« the dear meſſenger of ſuch tranſporting news.” 
[ ſnatched it from him. Never crea- 
ture was ſo happy as at that moment was your 
Clara— 

IN the midſt of my tranſports Mrs. 1 
came to pay me a viſit. Her ſon is removed to 
his own houſe, and out of danger from his wounds. 
—] immediately preſented to her the welcome 
packet, like a giddy creature as I am, without 
taking the precaution to prepare her for its extra- 
ordinary contents —She changed colour as ſhe 
read it.— 

An!” cried ſhe, © what will now become 
« of my poor diſappointed Beverly?“ but 
almoſt any recovering from her emotions, 


ſhe, with generous warmth, expreſſed Her 2 
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little damped my tranſports—yet I could not re- 
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leaſure at the happineſs of her Indiana. 
was all ecſtacy—but a requeſt ſhe made me, a 


fuſe her. It was to communicate the important 
news to her ſon. — 

„ I cANNoOT,” ſaid ſhe; © his grief would 
& too much affect me.—Oblige me, dear Mrs. 
« Bevill ; add this one obligation more to the 
« many for which I am already indebted to you: 
« *twill be a generous inſtance of your friend- 
« ſhip, and the ſooner you do it the better, 
* He is, thank heaven, ſufficiently recovered. 
& It will indeed be a dreadful blow; but I 
« hope he will be able to bear it with becom- 
« ing fortitude: he is now inured to misfor- 
tunes. I depend on your tenderneſs and 
« diſcretion, —— I left Sir George with him. 
6 The preſence of his friend may be of 
& ſervice to you. In the mean time I'll pay 
& a viſit to Mliſs Montague, and endeavour to 
„ prevail on the lovely girl to accompany me 
© whenTIreturn. I intreat you to ſpend the day 
& with us. I depend much on the influence 
* you have on my poor Harry.—You too, Mr. 
% Bevill, muſt oblige us with your company 
at dinner.“ He bowed ſne took her 
leave.— | 
IN a few moments after, I ſet off for her 
houſe - -I was uſhered into the drawing-room: 
Sir George was till there On my entrance 
Beverly ran to meet me, ard, with an air of, 
gaiety, took both my hands—*© Dear creature, 
cried. he, “ how much am I obliged to you for 
this viſit?— Vou are the very perſon I have 
been talking of theſe two hours, and ardently: 
« wiſhing to ſee:—How. is my fair inflexible ??: 
continued he, leading me to a couch, and ſeat- 
ing himſelf by me; Does ſhe relent? Is there 
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« yet any hope for her penitent Beverly? Speak, 
« my charming Clara,” fixing his fine eyes on 
my face.— | 

' I 816HzD.—< Inflexible indeed,” repeated 
I, He changed colour ; and for ſome mo- 
ments we were both ſilent.— At laſt, * Arm your- 
& ſelf with fortitude,” reſumed 1“ her re- 


© ſolution is unalterable.”—T took out your laſt 


letter but one, and read it to him. —He inter- 
rupted me a thouſand times with ſallies of grief 
and impatience ;—but when I came to that part, 


« To-morrow morning ſhe bids an eternal adieu 


* to the world”—he ſtarted wildly from his ſeat 
and furioufly ringing the bell, By heavens, 
cried he, I will prevent her fatal purpoſe ! 
« there is yet time enough. O let me fly on 
the wings of love.“ A ſervant entered while 
he ſpoke.— Get my chaiſe ready this inſtant,” 
ſaid he, with impatience in his looks. Fes, 
I will this moment ſet off for the curſed””— 
PR Ax hear me, Mr. Beverly,” interrupted 
I; “ you talk of impoſſibilities, ſee the date of 
% Fanny's letter.”—— And why, O cruel 
Clara, returned he, was I not ſooner inform- 
* 'ed?—but I. ſee you are all combined 'againſt 
* the wretched Beverly; I have not a friend in 
©& the world no matter, ſince Indiana O my 
God, continued he, {ſtriking his breaſt, to 
& hat miſery am I reduced?“ He caſt him- 
ſelf into a chair, and gave way to the moſt vio- 
lent emotions.“ Unkind Beverly!” ſaid F; 
weeping ; © how have I deſerved thoſe unjuſt 
* reproaches? am 1 not, have I not in- a thou- 
fand inſtances, proved myſelf your friend ?— 


„ But what could 1 do For Heaven's ſake 
* compoſe yourſelf | if you ſincerely ſoted In- 
« diana, you would rejoice at her ſelicity. ? 
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Clara, is that yet to be proved ?—But what 
do you call her felicity ? a curſed infatuation, 
a”—* She is certainly the beſt judge of what 
will contribute to it,” interrupted fir George. 

— 7 am no leſs a ſufferer than you, nor is my 
paſſion leſs violent, —Y et was ſhe not raviſhed 
from me when J believed myſelt ſecure of the 
ineſtimable charmer ? but I bore my diſap- 
pointment, great as it was, with a fortitude 
becoming a man.—lI even 8 him who 
had ſo highly injured me; nay I did more, I 
vowed to ſacrifice my paſſion to my friend- 
ſhip ; and if I could do this for a friend, how 
much more ought you to do for her you ſo 
fondly love? — To prove that love genuine, 
and diſintereſted, you ſhould unmurmuring 
acquieſce in her choice, as ſhe believes it ne- 
ceſſary to her happineſs; ſince if you really 
feel that generous affection you profeſs, you 
would be more ſtudious for her happineſs than 
your own,” 

„Bor ſhe cannot be happy in her choice,” 


interrupted Beverly, with impatience : * miſe- 
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rable as I muſt have been, had ſhe reſigned 
herſelf to the arms of another, yet I think 1 
could have borne it with more fortitude than 
to fee her thus madly deprive herſelf of all 
the joys of life, buried alive. By Heavens, I 
cannot bear the torturing reflection. O 
Clara, ſnatching my hand with a frantic air, 
what envious demon could poſſeſs her? Why 
was I not more timely warned of the impend- 
ing ruin that has thus blaſted all my flattering 
hopes?“ ““ You were,” returned 1—“ 1 
have long been endeavouring to prepare you 
for this fatal event; I too well know her 
temper, to believe her reſolution once firmly 
fixed, was to be ſhaken, yet have I omitted no 
«© argu» 
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arguments. no perſuaſions.— But tell me, 
.* Beverly,” continued I, © if I can convince 
** you ſhe is happy, will you be generous, will 
© you. endeavour to ſubmit to your fate with 
| ©* reſignation? You ſaid juſt now, and I truſt 
your profeſſion was ſincere, that you would 
rather ſee her in the arms of another, than 
** condemned to the joyleſs ſtate ſhe has choſer, 
NY Now ſummon all your fortitude.” [ 


He looked at me with wild impa- 


pauſed. 
tience.— 

* PROCEED, madam,” cried he, faltering 
with emotion; “ I cannot be more wretched. 
] ͤ cannot be more wretched.” „Ten 
* liſten to me, dear Beverly,” ſaid I, © and if 
* poſſible, with patience.” - 


I Took out your laſt letter. —© Good Hea- 


& vens,“ exclaimed he, “„ what now?” I 
made no anſwer, but read it to him —— When 
I came to where the marquis hinted at not be- 
ing her brother—he ſtarted from his ſeat, 
Enough, madam, I gueſs the reſt—then clap- 
ping Sir George on the ſhoulder, with wild- 
neſs in his eyes, What ſay you to another 
© tour ?” cried he“ I muſt leave this curſed 
& place, and that immediately.”—* I will go 
© with you to the fartheſt part of the world,” 
anſwered his friend, taking him by the hand, „if 
&© it will contribute to the reſtoration of your 
* peace,” — 
Beverty diſengaged. his hand, and ſtanding 
as if loſt in thought, raiſed his eyes to Heaven. 
At laſt—““ Married to the marquis l'“ cried 
he, « very well, then my fate is indeed de- 
& termined. - Ungrateful, cruel Indiana.“ -le 
pauſed for a few moments when ſeating himſelf 
by me on- the couch, he took both my hands, 
Now, Clara,” ſaid he, let us talk of ſome- 
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e thing elſe.—She was unworthy of my love; 
* py Heaven, I'll tear her too long cheriſhed image 
* from my heart. And let me hope,” 
returned I,“ that a worthier, or at leaſt a 
“kinder object will ere long ſupply its place. 
Remember, Beverly, you are now free to 
* chooſe, the world muſt ſtill have a thouſand 
s pleaſures, for one ſo every way formed to en- 
joy them,” — 

* FREE to chooſe,” repeated he; ©* and do 
« you think I will ever more have the ſlighteſt 
& connection with any of your deceitful bewitch- 
« ing ſex ?—No, no, Clara, ſober friendſhip 
& now.“ — 

WHILE he ſpoke, Mrs. Beverly, followed by 
Miſs Montague and Bevill, entered the apart- 
ment.—He aroſe, and affecting an air of gaiety, 
approached the young lady, — ; 

“ You are come in good time, madam,” 
ſaid he, “to congratulate me on my reſtoration 
to liberty; I have long been a flave, but at 
“ length I have ſhaken off my chains.“ “ O 
*© how I rejoice,” cried Mrs. Beverly, embrac- 
ing him, © to ſee you bear your diſappoint- 
“ment with ſuch becoming fortitude.” “ Diſ- 
appointment,“ repeated he, ſtriking his breaſt, 
with a look of anguiſh and deſpair, —* O Hea- 
*« vens |! it ts too much for human nature to ſup- 
c port.” — 

He ruſhed out of the room. I was afflicted 
And poor Mrs. Beverly ſunk. down on the couch, 
almoſt lifeleſs —I begged fir George to follow 
his friend, and endeavour to calm his emotions. 
He did ſo, but returned in a few mo- 
ments, telling us Mr. Beverly had ſhut himſelf 
up in his cloſet, and he had in vain ſued for ad- 
mittance. 
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« I wiLL attend you at dinner,” ſaid his friend, 
— half angry at his importunity.—“ For Heaven's ü 
*© ſake, leave me to my own reflections I bluſh 7 
<* at my weakneſs; but I will conquer it or die. f 
Leave me, George, 1 am unfit for com- ſ 
ce pany.” — p 
THz amiable miſs Montague ſeemed to ſym- f 

pathiſe in his afflitions.—Y ou cannot conceive a 


more dejected party.—But I had hopes, from li 
the knowledge of his diſpoſition, that the vio- a 
lence of his grief would ſoon ſubſide, —His natural 4 


inconſtancy will now be of advantage to him.— 
At dinner, agreeable to his promiſe, he again 
made his appearance, —Mrs. Beverly anxiouſly 
examined his looks, —he had aſſumed a ſurpriz- 
ing degree of compoſure.—We were all cautious 
not to renew the mclancholy ſubject. 1 endea- 
voured, by my gaiety, to divert the remem- 
brance of it,—He had actually fo much command 
over himſelf, as in ſome meaſure to join in my 


pleaſantry.— 

Hk talked of going to Bath, for the more per- 

fect recovery of his health; for though out of 4 
danger from his wounds, that is far from being 
re-eſtabliſhed, Mrs. Beverly was pleaſed with ſ 
his propoſal; and fir George promiſed to accom- 0 
pany him there. — But what, you will perhaps @ 
afk, is my opinion in regard to Miſs Montague— t 
what hopes for her ?— f. 
Ar preſent there is no judging with certainty, A 
of what may be the conſequence of her tender- h 
neſs, and his friendſhip.— Vou know, child, he 

is yet ſtruggling with a former paſſion, and vows, I 
that once conquered, to love no more; but I ir 
fancy his ſage reſolution will not be very ſteadily tt 
purſued, for his is one of the moſt ſuſceptible of tc 
hearts,—it was not formed for indifference —We at 
ſhall ſee,—1ime may produce wonders z it would lo 
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be none to me, ſhould he ere long entertain a 
moſt violent penchant for a damſel fo every way 


formed to pleaſe. Or if ſhe ſhould fail, what 


ſay you to the marquis's fine ſiſter ?—A propos, 


preſent my reſpects to the ſaid marquis, my old 
friend, and favourite; 
An! I ſhall hardly have time to write a few 


lines to Indiana before the poſt goes out ; and I 


am impatient to ſend her my congratulations, — 


Adieu, my dear Fanny. 


Ever yours, 


Crara BEVILL. 
44-646 6-646-645-6444 
E120. - LAK 
To Mr. BEvII I. 


HE happy 2 LEY and her thrice happy 


marquis, accompanied by their friends, 


ſet off this morning for the Grove, where they 
expect my Clara and her good man to meet them. 


—My aunt too, who has not for theſe many years 
taken ſuch a journey, was ſo delighted with our 
fair friend, and fo pleaſed with her uncommon 


adventures, as fhe calls them, that ſhe invited 


herſelf to be of the joyfukparty.— 

You may believe it was not without emotion 
I ſaw them depart. I had been extreamly happy 
in the dear Indiana's ſociety ; but thank heaven, 
though deprived of that bleſſing, I am ſtill con- 


tent with my lot. I rejoice in her felicity, and 


am ſatisfied with my own. I hope, as mine have 


long been fo, her misfortunes are now at an end. 
Il pray heaven her happineſs may daily increaſe, 
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though I believe ſhe now thinks it too perfect to 
admit of any addition.—Never ſure was there fo 
amiable a lover as the marquis; they are indeed 
every way worthy of each other. 

I eiTY Mr. Beverly—but am convinced ſhe 
could not have been ſo happy, as ſhe has now a 
proſpe& of being, with one of his diſpoſition ; 
and he, I truſt, will, from that very diſpoſition, 
ſoon get the better of his diſappointment. —Tis 
true, his paſſion for her was violent, but he has 
not loved her with that ſteady unabated conſtancy 
of which the marquis has given ſuch convincing 
proofs : and though Indiana has lately experienced 
ſome degree of returning tenderneſs for him— 
yet the choice ſhe made of retirement, in prefe- 
rence to him, when there was no longer any ob- 
ſtacle to prevent their union, ſhewed clearly that 
that tenderneſs aroſe more from compaſſion than 
love.—She would not, I imagine, have expe- 
rienced the leaſt partiality for him, if ſhe had not 
believed it a crime to indulge her paſſion for the 
marquis.—His aſſiduity rekindled that but half ex- 
tinguiſhed flame, and he imagined he had excited 
thoſe emotions on his own account, which pro- 
ceeded only from his recalling to her memory that 
more favoured lover, —Of this ſhe was herſelf 
perhaps ſcarce fenſible, as ſhe durſt not too ſtrialy 
examine into the ſituation of her heart. —Adien, 
dear. Clara; a long letter would, at a time like 
this, be impertinent, & you are no doubt buſily 
preparing for your agreeable journey. 

I wILL no longer divert your attention from 
the happy ſcenes that await you—only a few 


words more. Tell my ever honoured mamma, 
if ſhe does not propoſe accompanying you, her 


reſence here, if her health will permit, would be 
eſteemed the higheſt gratification to her's and 
your ever affectionate FANNY FLEE 
1 T. 
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LETTER LXIII. 


To Miſs FREEMORE. 


T laſt, my dear Fanny, our Indiana is com- 
A pleatly bleſt, in being united to the moſt 
amiable of men.—But to deſcribe the tranſports 
of the marquis on the joyful occaſion is impoſ- 
{ible : it beggars all deſcription.— 

YESTERDAY the indiſſoluble knot was tied by 
the delighted honeſt Mr. Brathwait. There were 
preſent on the occaſion—the ſage lady Worthy— 
colonel and Mrs. Manly, now an amazingly hap- 
py pair—Mrs. Beverly, the rejoicing marchioneſs, 
of courſe Miſs Montague, a little in the plain- 
tives, Miſs Lenox, all life and ſpirits, full of 
hopes that ſhe may ere long follow our friend's 
example, now her favourite Sir George is once 
more tree to chuſe—laſtly my ladyſhip, and my 
ladyſhip's lord and maſter, both as happy as it is 
in nature to be. The wedding was public, and 
immenſely brilhant.—A concert—a ball—a crowd 
what woman can wiſh more ?—Add too, to 
compleat the fair Indiana's felicity—a man—ſo— 
{o; in ſhort, ſuch a man as was never before either 
ſeen or heard of —his manner all gentle, tender 
and infiauating—His perſon tall, elegant, genteel 
n gee. jewel of a man, as what's his name 

ayS.— 

Now a word of Beverly. * ſet off for Bath 
a few hours before I ſet off for the Grove. On 
taking leave of me he ſnatched my hand,“ I 
am going to drink the waters of Lethe,“ cried 


he. May they produce the deſired effect,“ 
returned I], 


“ Drink deep of the ſtream, and forget all 
« your care.“ 
IL No 


conſent to be of the party when they return. 
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No fear,” ſaid he; “ if water won't do, 
* wine may. No more whining, Clara; by 
* Heavens! I am determined to conquer this 
* unmanly weakneſs, or die in the attempt.” — 

I yRAY heaven his endeavours may prove ſuc- 
ceſsful. To do him juſtice, he is a charming fel- 
low—it were a thouſand pities he ſhould be un- 
happy.—Indiana—Don't hurry me, child—or 
you'll ſpoil the coxconomy of my epiſtle. Have 
you not the company of your. dear marquis ? 
What can you with for more ?—Sweet flatterer— 
Well, well, I'll attend you in a ſew moments.— 

You fee, my dear Fanny, how I am inter- 
rupted. There is ſuch an agreeable uproar in the 
houſe, that I hardly know what TI write: but I 
was going to tell you the marquis this morning re- 
ceived” a letter from abroad, which informs him 
of his father's death, and requeſts his preſence 
there to ſettle his affairs, as ſoon as he conve- 
niently can.— — 

Tuis news is a little alloy to our joy. In a few 
weeks he leaves England, accompanied by his 
charming bride and the marchione's, but they 
propoſe making a very ſhort ſtay; and he has 
hopes the baroneſs and his ſiſter will, on the death 
of the old marchioneſs, which is hourly expected, 


Adieu, my dear,— 
THe marquis is here: there is no reſiſting his 
eloquence. I muſt again mix in the happy throng. 
Believe me yours affectionately, 


CLara BEvILL. 


ILL. 


